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MY HEART. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON. 





My heart was once like a cage of birds, 
Singing, ab! so merrily; 

There was Hope, and Faith, and Youth, and Love, 
Warbling there so cheerily! 


My heart is now like a lonely nest, 
W hence the brooding birds have flown, 
That nestled tenderly on my breast, 
With a cooing, dovelike moan! 


My heart was once like a fairy barque, 
Loaded deep with precious freight; 

Pure pearis of Truth, rare rubies of Trust, 
And diamonds no crown could mate! 


My heart is now like a storm-tossed boat, 
Drifting drearily to and fro; 

Lost in darkness, no compass to tell 
If e’er there'll be end to its woe! 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ELLIE'S | tears were dried and she 

was happy now. She had thrust the 

handkerchiet into her bosom, and 
heid her hand over it, pressing it against 
her heart as if it was something imbued 
with lite and warmth, and now and again 
she glanced sbyly up in his tace, at the 
face so grave and stern, with all its lines 
deepened by the effort it cost him to re- 
main in the midst of the excited, shouting 
crowd. 

Its sadness struck her at last, for she said 
timidly: 

“Are you cold, Mr. Raven ?”’ 

He started: he had forgotten her. 

“Cold? No, Nellie, are you? Will you 
bave my coat on?”’ 

“No, no; oh, no!” she said, putting up 
her hand, for his had already gone to the 
top button. “Why you would get cold 
then, and I’d rather——” 

She stopped. Two or three men came 
close behind them, and they were talking 
loudly. 

“Fine, ain’t it?’ said one. ‘Lunnon it- 
self couldn’t beat un, I should say! Send 
and save us, but it must a cost a mint o’ 
money! It’s a grand thing to be a lord, 
Tummas!’’ 

“So you may well say!” returned ‘‘Tum- 
mas.”’ “This ’ere lord is one o’ the right 
sort; dang me if he ain’t. Lor’, it was a 
lucky thing for Sandford as he come into 
the title. A very narrer squeak that were 
too!’’ 

‘As how ?’’ inquired the first, 

‘“‘Well, you see, this’ere Lord Carr.-Lyon 
was just a poor man like me an’ you, bar- 
rin’ his quality, 0’ course, and lo, and be- 
hold! as one might say, bis old uncle, as 
wes the earl, dies, and the very same week 
his two cousins, as stood between him an’ 
the title, an’ there you are, you see. For- 
tune’s wheel, my lad! If them two young 
chaps hadn’t been drownded out in their 
yachting, why thie’ere chap’ere at Lyd- 
cote would have been a poor man stil! !’’ 

Clifford listened, his face stern and set. 

“Lawks a mussy, that was narrer! But 
it’s lucky for us as he took a fancy to set- 
tlin’ here, bean’t it ?”’ 

The other man laughed. 


“If you says as he took a fancy to Miss 


Kate, you’d be nearer the mark. Why, 
man, doan’t’ec know that he’s built up 
nis Dig place and set these grand doin’s 
afoot just t 


Ppieastre her! Come along 
pet's get some more beer,”’ 


Clifford’s face grew pale, and he set his 
teeth. The torture of self-restraint was 
getting unendurabie, Fortunately at that 
moment Mr. Wood appeared. 

“Well, it’s as easy to look for a needle in 
a bottle of hay as to search tor folks in this 
amazin’ crowd!” he said cheerily. ‘Well, 
Neilie, enjoyin’ the fireworks? I’m much 
obliged to you, Mr. Raven; I thought as 
how my little girl would be safe in your 
hands,’’ 

“Thank you,” said Clifford. “1’ll resign 
her to you now, for I will get hom, I 
think. Good-night, Nellie,” and he raised 
his hat and disappeared, 

‘Seemed in a mighty hurry to be gone,” 
said Mr. Wood, with a smile, 

Nellie looked after him with a sigh, all 
her happiness gone in a moment, 

‘Yes, tather,” she said sadly. 

Clifford thrust bis hands into his pockets 
and strode off, his brain whirling, his eyes 
aching. Fora mile, until he had reached 
the cliff, he found himself unable to think, 
to recall even the events of the evening; 
but presently the cold sea air and the silent 
night calmed him, 

‘‘Now let me think!’ he exclaimed, and 
he flung himself on the ground. “Oh, 
Kate! oh, my angel! Gone from me for- 
ever! ‘My’ angel !’’—bitterly. “Why, you 
were never mine, but his! Artbur Cares- 
ford’s, the Earl of Carr-Lyon! The ari 
of Oarr-Lyon! Am I mad,or have] for- 
gotten my own name? My uncle dead, 
Harold and Clare, who would have suc- 
ceeded him, drowned, and Arthur Cares- 
ford the earl—why, lam the earl How 
can it be otherwise, while I am alive?” 

The words seemed to dart across his 
brain like a flash of lightning and illumine 
the mystery. 

_ Withacry, he sprang up, his arms out- 
stretched. 

‘‘Merciful Heaven, I see it all! They 
think me dead! The major has robbed me 
of my title as well as my money! Yes, 
that isit! That was why he bid my name 
!rom her—tbhat was why he called me Clif- 
ford Raven! Oh, God! I see it all! He 
has sworn to my death that this man, Ar- 
thur, may take the title, and he has sold 
Kate to him !” 

Yes, it was all made plain in one of those 
sudden mental revelations which are next 
door to the miraculous, 

With acry he raised his hand. 

“The cowardly No, no! he is her 
father! But it shal! not be! ‘Too late!’ 
No, it ts not too late! I will save her—I 
will have my own! Iam the Ear! of Carr- 
Lyon, and itis me whom she shall marry! 
Oh, Kate, Kate !’’ 

Ho thrust his bair from his forehead, hot 
with perspiration, and strode along the 
path, gesticulating and addressing the sul 
len waves that rolled beneath him, so ab- 
sorbed, 80 dazed, 80 excited by the sudden 
unveiling of the mystery, that he did not 
hear the footsteps that, like a stealthy echo 
of his own, followed close behind him. 





He would go to Sandford in the morning 
—it was morning now!—and contront the 
major and Arthur Caresford, this cousin of 
his who called himself Ear! of Carr-Lyon, 
torsooth—contront them, unmask the ma- 
jor, and save Kate, 

He would be generous to both of them: 
the major should be pensioned off, and an 
allowan:e made to Arthur, and then he 
would go t} Kate and say: 

“Itis not too late, If you love me, be 
my wife, and in very truth the Countess of 
Carr-Lyon !’ 

His heart throbbed at the new hope that 





had sprung up witbin his breast. All nad 
looked so biack a few hours ago, and now 
the dark night of his disappointment and 
misery was giving place the dawn of 
his brighter day 


lis Kate! Lea, SI ve 
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in which those two agonized words, ‘‘Too 
late !’’ were uttered had told him that. She 
loved bim. 

He stretched out bis hands towards Sand- 
ford with an almost audible ory of joy and 
delight. 

How happy they would be! He would 
devote every hour of his life to her; he 
would take her abroad—he’d buy a yacht— 
Ituly, Spain—she should go everywhere. 
And Oaresford, the ancestral home, they 
ahould lve there, and all her people—bis 
people—should love her, and—he stopped 
short, and threw up his arms and laughed 
aloud in new-born happiness. 

Then he began to descend the narrow 
path to the quarry, with a light and care- 
less step, for he felt as if he were walking 
on air, and had reached the narrow ledge 
trom which he had sprung to save Nellie, 
when a dark figure seemed to spring from 
the undergrowth just above him. 

He looked up with a little start, for he 
had heard no sound before, and asked 
sharply: 

“Who is there?’”’ 

“You'll know soon enough ?’’ came the 
reply, accompanied by a savage laugh, and 
V yse sprang down beside him. 

“You, Vyse?’’ said Clifford gravely, but 
not unpleasantly, for he felt too happy to 
be suspicious or unamiable, “What are you 
doing here? This is not your way home.’’ 

“It's my way as Much as yours, [ reck- 
onl’ paid V yse. 

Hie Nad bad more drink since Clifford 
had seen him, but he wasatill sober enough 
to know what he was saying and doing, 
and there was a tone of suppressed ferocity 
in his voice which at once put Clifford on 
his guard; he set his foot firmly on the nar- 
row ledge and looked at him steadily. 

‘‘No; for this is the way to my cottage, 
and you live on the heath, I should ad- 
vise you to get home as quickly as you 
can. Good-night.’’ 

‘Keep your advice till you’re asked for 
it!’ retorted Vyse savagely. “I'll go when 
I please! I want a word with you Mr, Ka- 
ven, and I mean to have it FP’ 

“You shall bave a half a hundred if you 
like,’’ said Cliftor®Pwatching bim closely; 
“only, for goodness sake, be quick; 1 want 
to get home, if you do not. What is it 
about?” 

‘You know well enough!’ came the re- 
piy, with a savage oath, “It’s about Nel- 
lie!’ 

“About Nellie?’ said Clifford gravely. 
“Took here, Vyse, don’t you think we 
should talk more comfortably by daylight: 
come and breakfast with me in the morn- 
ing, and we’ll talk for half an hour, if you 
like.’’ 

“No; we'll say what we've got to say 
here and now!’ said Vyse. “I’ve fol- 
lowed you on purpose, and I mean to have 
itout wi’ you! Now, Mr. Raven, what do 
you mean to do about the gal ?”’ 

Clifford bit his lip, put maintained his 
self-restraint. 

“What do you mean ?’’ he said sternly. 
“But don’t answer—it strikes me you are 
in no mood to talk or hear reason, just 
now. (et on home, Vyse, and—sleep on 
it.”’ 

Vyse swore. 

“Neither me nor you goes home till you 
have answered, mister,’’ he said threaten 
ingly. ‘*Look here, I mean to have it out 
with you, and I will! Do you think I’ma 
dog, that you can order about and wipe 
your feeton? 1i’m aman, and as good a 
man as you,and I’m not in the cursed 
quarry at your order just at present. We 
are face to tace, man tw man, Mr. Raven, 


| to-night, and I ask you what you mean t 
do about the gal 7’ 
if you mean Miss Nellie—ar 
ere, V ys LO Speax 
with per respect——— 
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“Ob ! you will, will you?” snarled Vyse; 
‘“‘+with a proper respect’! And that’s how 
you're a treatin’ her, are you? Curse you, 
do you think I don’t know your game? 
Do you think I ain’t seen it ever since you 
came here? Curse you, what did you 
come here tor?’—why don’t you go? No- 
body wants you, with your grand airs and 
fine-gentieman manners! We was happy 
and comfortable together till you come, 
and she wasn’t too proud to speak to me— 
assheisnow. But I know who’s taught 
her; it’s you, Mr. Raven, with your soft 
voive and smilin’ face. It’s you as robbed 
me of her——’’ 

He stopped, and dashed the perspiration 
from his forehead, and shook his clenched 
fist. 

“She’s been different ever since that 
mornin’ you was supposed to have saved 
her from the blastin’ rock—not that she 
was in any danger—I saw that; but from 
that moment she’s been different to me, 
and you can’t deny it-——” 

“You don’t give me much chance of 
agreeing with you or otherwise,” said Clit- 
ford calmly. ‘Come, Vyse, be sensible. I 
can make allowance for a man in your con- 
dition, You bave had adrop too much, 
and you've got some absurd jealousy into 


“It’s alie!—I’m as sober as you are!’’ 
broke in Vyse, with a snarl; ‘‘a darn sight 
Loo sober to be took In with your soft talk. 
You oan get over an innocent girl, but you 
can’t deceive me. I says again, What are 
you going to do? Do you mean w give 
her up, and take yourself! off——?”’ 

Clifford laughed shortly. 

“If you are not drunk, you are mad, 
Vyse,’’ he said. “We won't talk about 
Miss Nelile, please; and as to taking my- 
self oft, | haven’t the least Intention of so 
deing, and if I had, your language would 
go very tar to induce me to remain, Now, 
don’t stop to talk any more nonsense, but 
go home, there’s a good feliow.”’ 

‘You won't give her up, then? Stop’’— 
tor Clifford had opened his lips to reply to 
him with some anger—“‘hear what I’ve got 
to say. Long before you came, I’d been 
makin’ up to her, and I’d have got her to 
be my wife—yes, you may amile—” 

“I didn’t smile,” said Clifford quietly. 
“But Ilthink you are mistaken, Vyse; but 
I don’t want to discuss the question with 
you, and I won’t. If you won’t go, I will. 
Good-night, Vyse !”’ and he touk a step for- 
ward. 

“Stop!”? cried Vyse hoarsely, and with 
an oath; “if you otter to passa me, I'll pitch 
you into the quarry!” 

“IT thought that was what you wanted to 
do,”’ said Clifford as quietly as before, 
“You are a strong tellow, Vyse, but you 
are not strong enough for that. Stand 
aside, man! L’'ve no wish to quarrel with 
you; stand aside, and let me pass!’ 

“Not an inch!” blared Vyse. ‘You're 
right! I meant to chuck you into the 
quarry, and I will!’ and setting his teeth, 
be flung kimself upon tim, 

Cliflord was not unprepared. He had 
been expecting either a blow or a spring, 
and he received his assailant tirmly and 
steadily 

The two inén grappled each other, sway- 
ing too and troon the narrow ledge, their 
faces close together, their breath coming 


hot and fast; occasionally one or both 
swayed right over the quarry, but they 
were both used to climbing and maintain- 


ing their toothold upon smal! spacea, and 





foratime they managed to struggle and 


|} writhe and yet keep on their |ags 
Hut it was evident that it ild not last 
long V yse’s grip was a tight ne, but it 
was weakened by the Arm 4 DASHIOU. 
whereas (lift ‘ ‘ mit 
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throw you, if you don’t let go. Let go, 
you madman '" 

For anawer, Vyse ground bis teeth, and 
tightening bis bold, made a trantic eflort to 
force bis anitagoniat over the edge. 

Cliflord saw that it was useless to argue 
with him, and that if be meant to save bis 
own limba, or perhaps life, he must disable 
the unfortunate being who clung & him 
in a sort of frenzy. Bracing himeaeit, there. 
fore, for a great effort, he stooped slightly, 
and lowering his grip, actually raise: V yse 
in bis arms, and with a shake to loosen his 
grip, Clifford flung bim over. 

Vyse uttéred a cry—balf «scream of ter- 
ror, half a yell of befMed tury—then Clif 
ford heard bim strike againat the ledges of 
rock at bis feet. 

Olifford waited a moment or two and 
then, bearing nothing scrmbied down. 

“Vyne! Vywsel” he called; “are you hurl? 
Come, man, answer up! It was your own 
fault! Where are you?’’ 

There came no answer, and Clifford, lis. 
tening a moment & see if be could hear 
Vyse’s retreating footsteps, made his way 
to the cottage and returned with a lantern 
to the jut of the ledge. 

Ashe did so be saw, in the yellow light 
shown by the lantern, Vyse sitting on a 
plece of rock bolding his head in his 
hands. He raised itas Ciifford approsched, 
and shot « savage glance at bim, Clifford 
sawastream of biood running down his 
now white face, 

‘Hallo, Vyse!’’ he said cheerfully, “Are 
you burt? Not much, Il hope. Auy limbs 
broken? Let me see,’’ 

V yse put up bis hand, 

“Stand back!'’ he snarled flercely. 

‘Ob, nonsense,” said Clifford in a matter- 
ot-fact way. “Don't bear malice, man. It 
wasa fair stand-up tussle; one of us had to 
69, you know; and you atlacked me, not | 
you. Get up on your teet and let's see 
what's the matter.”’ 

Vyse could not move, and Clifford put 
his band under his arin and firmly but 
gently raised him. 

“There, man, don't be hully. Let by- 
gones be by-gones, You seem pretty sound, 
You're shivering. Are you cold? Look 
bere, take my arm and come along to the 
oottage.’’ 

V yuo, as if fascinated, got up and |imped 
by bis side, but refused bis proffered arm 

They reached the cottage, and Clifford 
drew achair to the treplace. 

“sitdown,” he sald. “The peat is still 
alignt, and I'll get some woot and wake a 
comfortable biaze. Sit down, man, and 
don’t bear malice like a child,’’ and he 
gentiy forced V yse into the chair, got some 
wood and drew up the fires, 

Then he put on the kettle, spread a cloth 
on the table, and set about making some 
ootfes, 

“A oup of coffee is what you want, V yse,”’ 
be said pleasantly. “Nothing like coflee 
to brace a man up.”’ 

As he spoke he took off his overcoat, and 
finding Vyse's eyes staring at the dress 
clothes and white shirt-front—pretty con- 
siderably tumbled by the struggie—he said 
with # light laugh: 

“Looking at my inery, Vyse? Kather 
grand for a quarryman, isn't it? Kut never 
mind, I'll tell you why IT putiton, and all 
about it, some day. The fact is, Vyse, I’ve 
heard good news to-night, and—and I 
couldn't afford to let you break my neck! 
When « man who has seen a great deal of 
the rough and ugly in bis life, sees it all 
clearing away and the dawn of bappiness 
juat breaking, 1's the worst time you can 
choose for threatening his Iife: he doesn’t 
care to lose it, you see.”’ 

V yso’s face flushed aud his eyes gleamed, 
To his meaner nature Clifford's words 
sounded [ikea boast, and be thoughtit was 
another way of telling lim that Neliy had 
prouiised to be Clifford's wife, 

“Hut never mind,’ said Clifford, “we 
won't talk any more about our little disa- 
greement, iny triend! Just take my ad- 
vice, Vyse, and give up all thoughtof Miss 
Neliie! It's 4 bad thing fora man to set 
bis beart upon a thing he can’t get! There 
are other women besides Neliie, though, 
Vil adinit, few sweeter and prettier; and, 
Vywe, just one more word and I’ve done: 
leave the drink alone! You're not a bad 
fellow, | think, and I know you are a good 
workman! Stick to your work, and sby 
the bottle away! I've seen so many good 
fellows go under! It will be a bard strug 
gle, I know; all the harder, perhaps, it you 


atey here! Why not go away, V yae? Look 

here, I’m notarich man—at present,” he 

added, with a ‘aint amile, ‘but you are 

welcome to the little coin I’ve got! Take 

it, and clear out from Wood's larry 
Vyse’s lips grew tighter, and bis eves 

more @vil, but he said thing . 

Kettie’s boiling! First rate 


peat inakes, doesn’t it?’ ea t 


| 


| 
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“It wants poking?’ granted Vyse, and 
he stooped down and picked up the heavy 
bar of iron that did duty for the poker. 

“Don’t touch it till I’ve Miled the coffee- 
pot,” sald Clifford, and be knelt down and 
stretched out his band to the kettle. 

As be did so, Vyse raised the iron bar, 
and giving it a ewing over bis shoulder, as 
if it were a pick, brought it down upon the 
back of Ciiflord’s bead. 

The coffee pot fell with a clang, and 
rolled under the grate, and the stricken 
man groped blindly with his bands for e 
second or two, then fell back upon the 
hearthrug. ° 

A protound silence fell upon the place, 
broken only by the cheery singing of the 
kettle. Vyse stood over the prostrate form 
of the mnan who had tried to be his friend, 
and looked down at him with white face 
and bloodshot eyea, 

“So | was to be driven away, was I; to 
leave # clear field for you,” he muttered 
savagely. “I think it’s you as ‘ull go, and 
{ as 'ull stay, Mister Raven.’”’ 

Then with a hoarse chuckle he koelt 
down beside the motioniess figure, and 
thrust his band into his bosom. 

‘Dead ag a berrin’!’’ he muttered. 

He got upand looked around. 

‘What shall I do with him? Set fire to 
the cottage!’’ 

The idea seemed to please him for a ma@- 
ment or two, and he took a brand from the 
fire; then he hesitated. 

‘‘Make too much flame,’’ he muttered. 
“They’d come before it was burnt down, 
most iike, and find him,’”’ 

He flung the brand back again, and pick - 
ing up the pot, made some cofiee, and de- 
liberately drank a cup, staring at the prone 
figure lying with white, upturned face and 
clenched fists. 

Then another idea seemed to ocour to 
bim, and he went to the door and listened. 
There was no sound excepting the piash of 
the incoming tide against the jetty; and re- 
turning to his victim he stooped down and 
drew the still figure upon his back. 

rreighted by hisghastly burden he made 
his way down the narrow path, and slowly 
and caretully traversing the level ground 
of quarry, laid it upon a pile of rocks 
which had last been displaced, 

Then he drew bimself upright and looked 
up. 

‘They'll think he fell over,” he muttered 
hoarse! y. 

Hie looked up again, aod, smitten by a 
third idea, he bhurrted back to the cot- 
tage. ’ 

There was a little shed or lean-to at the 
back in which Clifford kept the blasting 
cartridges. Vyse knew where to find them 
and getting a couple and a piece of fuse, be, 
retraced his steps to where he had left 
Clittord, and placing the cartridges in acre- 
vice of the rock just above him, connected 
the tuse and lighted it. 

‘It will save digging a grave, anyhow,’’ 
he said, with an awtul laugh. “You saved 
the girl, did you mister, Well, now you 
can save yourself; and you'll have to look 
mighty sharp, too, for in leas than a half an 
hour that lump of rock will be on top of 
you!”’ 

And with this cheerful farewell he began 
retreating, bis face towards Clifford. 





“It's very neat that,’ he muttered 
“They'll think it was one of the cartridges 
the chaps are so fond cf leaving around, and 
that it went off just as he was passing. 
Good bye, Mister Raven.” 

lis retreating footsteps accompanied by 
the pitter-patter of small rooks displaced by 
his progress died away. The stars looked 
down with twinkling eyes, the waves 
plashed against the jetty, and in the narrow 
crevice just above where the motionless 
figure of Desmond Carr-Lyon, earl of that 
ilk lay, slowly burnt the fuse which was to 
blast out his tomb, 





CHAPTER XIX, 
fy\li Efireworks were nearly over, and the 
| crowd stood in a dense mass before the 
set-piece supposed to represent the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 

The strains of the Sandford brass band 
jo‘tned witb the hissing of squibs and crack - 
era and the shouts of the people, 

Someone, in an extremely beery voice 
called out tor three cheers for Lord Oarr- 











Lyon, and the cheers rose, and deafened 
tue band. The earl camejut on the terrace 
and bowed; the crowd cheered again and 
began to melt away. 
Mr. Wood stayed among the last, Nellie 
clinging to his arm. 
| “Hadn't we better go, father?’ she said 
| for the twentieth time; for after Clifford had 
left, all her delight in the proceedings had 


inysteriously vanished, and she felt dispir- 
ted aud nervous, and longed to get away 
rom the noise and the giare, 

i -ight, Nellie,’’ said her father. “Yes 





| peering over tl 


we'd better go now; but where's Mr. Ra- 
ven? I expect he’d like to keep us com- 
pany.” 

“Mr. Raven's gone,” she sald with a 
smothered sigh. “He has gone some little 
time. Let us go now; father,” she added 
anxiously, “some how I feel as if I wanted 
to ge: bome.”’ ° 

“You're tired, my lass,’ be said, ‘for 
whata night itbave been! It’s a grand 
thing to be an ear!! What aswel: our Mr. 
Kaven looked, didn’t he? Blest if I scoarce- 
ly knew bim. You mark my words, Nell, 
he's a gentleman o’ consequence if all was 
known. I said it from the first. I reck- 
on we shan’t have him staying at the quar- 
ry long!’’ 

Nellie looked up at him with e quick, 
frightened little glance, but said nothing; 
but sbe drew him along more quickly. 

Thers was a crowd at the gate—a surg- 
ing, moving, and much elated crowd—and 
they found themselves wedged close to the 
foreman. He touched his cap. 

“Seen anything of Mr. Raven?” asked 
Mr. Wood. 

“No, sir. I missed him some time ago, 
and Vyse, too, I think they’ve gone on 
home. Vyse ought to have gone hours 
ago, by rights,’”’ he added significantly. 

Nellie snuddered and pressed closer to 
her father. The man’s name affected her 
strang*ly, and a singular preseotiment of 
dread sat upon her gentle bosom. 

They got clear of the crowd presently, 
and reacned the high road. 

“We ought to’a’ brought the trap, Neli,’’ 
said Mr. Wood; “though it’s so plaguey 
dark, and there’s so many about that we’d 
most like to bave an accident. Some ot 
these chaps will come to grief to-night, [’ll 
be bouud,’’ and he chuckied, ‘There 
won’t- be much work done in the quarry 
to-morrow. I wonder whether Mr. Raven 
has gone on home yet or not?’ and he 
stopped. 

‘Yes, yes; I am sure—I feel that he has, 
father,’’ Nellie said hurriedly. ‘‘Please— 
please come on.’’ 

‘‘Well, you be in a hurry,’’ he remarked 
complacently, but he quickened his pace 
and they stepped out along the road. 

After a time the crowd grew less, and 
they had the way to themselves, 

Nellie gazed up at the stars with a wist- 
ful look in ber violet eyes. Just as tar 
above her seemed Clifford Raven as were 
they! 

“He's a gentleman—a gentiemen!”’ sha 
murmured to herself; “and I am only a 
poor, untaught girl. He does not give a 
thought to me, notone! I am mad—mad 
to think of him; and yet—and yet I can’t 
help it!”’ 

Suddenly a star shot from mid-heaven 
and seemed to leave a track of fire in its 
path, and she started and uttered a little 
cry. 

“What are you feared of, Nell?’ ex- 
claimed her father. 

‘*]—I don’t know, father,’”’ she said trem- 
ulously; “but 1 feel nervous and anxious, 
somehow. I wish—ah, 1 do wish we were 
at home.”’ 

“P’ raps you wouldn’t feel so narvous if 
Mr. Raven was here,’’ said the old man, 
with a chuckle, 

Her tace flushed and then grew pale 
again, but she said nothing; and in silence 
they walked on, the old man with his 
heavy stride, the girl with her quick, 
springy step. Presently they came to the 
path running along the top of the quarry. 

‘Nearly bome now, Nell,’’ he said en- 
couragingly. ‘You be tired, 1 expect.” 

“Yes, I am tired, father,’’ she said; then 
she looked towards the dark depths of the 
quarry, and shuddered slightly. 

“Cold, Nell?’”’ he asked, ‘ 

“1’m not cold, but a chill seemed to run 
through me, It looks so dark down there 
in the quarry. Father, oughtn’t there to 
be a stronger fence around the edge? See, 
it bas fallen away in places. Anyone that 
didn’t know the quarry might fall over 


” 


He laughed. 

“What’s took you to-night, Nell?’ Who 
should walk there ’cept us and the men, 
and I reckon there ain’t one of ’ew likely 
to tumble over ’ceptin’ he was in liquor. 
You’re a8 narvous asa colt to-night. Seems 
to me all these gay doin’s has reg’lar upset 
you!” 

“I suppose I must be tired,’ she said, 
with a sigh. 

‘Well, there’s the light in the window at 
home, Nell,’’ he said cheerily, “and there’s 
the hight in the quarry cottage, so you 
needn’t be anxious. Mr. Raven’s got safe 
home—why, what’s the matter with you 
now?’ 

Nelly had suddenly drawn her hand 
from his arm, and was stooping forward, 
aeage 
‘W hat is it, Nell? 


{ the quarry. 
he demanded 
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She beckoned him. 

“Father, look! The door is wide open!”’ 

He stooped down and peered as she was 
doing. 

“So itis. Well, whato’ that? He feels 
heated most like and is getting a little 
air?’ 

‘“*Hot, to-night?’ she said with a Little 


shudder. “Ob, no, father—it’s impossi- 
ple.’’ 
He laughed. 


‘Well, [suppose he oan set bis door open 
ifhe like. What ails you, Nell?” 

“*1—I don’t know,’’ she faltered. *Do— 
do you think he is in there tather? Per- 
haps someone, some stranger, some thief 
has got in——” 

‘A thief!” he laughed. “What, to steal 
the silver plateand jewels! Don’t ’ee be 
toolish now, Nell.’’ 

“T am toolish father, I know,’’ she said 
almost piteously. ‘But I am so nervous 
and—and anxious, Let us wait a minute 
or two and see—Listen!’’ and she clutched 
the old man’sarm. ‘I can hear someone 
moving in the quarry!" 

He listened, knitting his brow. 

“Tut, tut, your ears ain’t sharp enough to 
hear all this way, Nell. There is nobody 
there; who should be this time o’ night? 
The quarry ain’t a gold mine to tempt folks 
there!”’ 

‘Bot I did hear—I can hear!"’ she per- 
sisted. ‘There again, father!’ and her 
voice grew strained and solemn in its im- 
pressiveness. ‘There is some one moving 
down there, I know it!’’ 

‘Well, let him move!” he said stolidly. 
‘‘Moat like it’s Mr, Raven himself taking a 
turn and a pipe before he goes to bed; he’s 
rather strange in his ways, you know.’’ 

“Fatuer, it isnot Mr. Raven,’’ she said 
with an air of conviction; “it is someone 
moving about quietly as if they didn’t 
want to be heard!”’ 

He stared at her, 
half-impatient. 

“Why, you’re as fanciful as a three-year- 
old! Come along home or you will make 
me as bad as yourse!f!’’ and he laughed. 

She allowed bim to lead her from the 
spot, but all the way from there to the cot- 
tage she looked back, listening as one lis- 
tens for some sound expected and dreaded. 

When they got inside, tbe old man got 
out the brandy-flask and poured out some 
liquor. 

‘*Here, drink this, Nell,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
then get to bed, that’s the place tor you, my 
lass. And don’t ’ee get up so early \o-mor- 
row morning. To-morrow, why bless us 
it’s to-morrow morning now.”’ 

She drank the brandy with a little shud- 
der, and her father forced a candiestick in- 
to her hand and she kissed him, and went 
slowly up to her little room under the 
roof. 

She heard her father lock and bolt the 
door, and a few minutes afterwards his 
heavy step upon the stairs,and she threw 
ott her hat and jacket. 

But it seemed as if it were impossible for 
her to undress, and she stood in the centre 
ot the room listening and looking at the 
curtained window towards the quarry. 

There was no feeling of weariness, only 
an awtul presentiment of coming ill—of 
evil that was near, very hear at hand. 

The feeling grew upon her so steadily 
and deeply that at last, as if irresistibiy im- 
pelled by it, she crept down the stairs, un- 
tastened the door, and passed out into the 
cold and dark. 

She stood on the threshold listening fear- 
tully, but the sounds from the quarry—if, 
indeed, there had been any—had ceased; 
all was silent as the grave. 

Yet stillthe dreadful feeling possessed 
her, and, as if drawn by a spell, she drew 
a shawl she had caught up over her head 
she went swiftly to the path leading down 
thé side of the incline to the oottage. 

It was steep, and the night was dark, but 
her teet were too familiar with it to makea 
taise step. 

In a few minutes she stood on the thresh- 
old of the cottage door—stood like a ghost, 
and hesitated. 

Supposing he would be there, what 
would he think of her for coming to him, 
alone, at that hour? What explanation of 
her visit could she give? 

She turned, and retraced her steps for a 
tew yards, then, with a little sob, she 
breathed: 

“I must!—I must!’’ and hurrying back 
to the cottage, looked in. 

Theroom wasempty. The light was on 
the table, the fire burned brightly, the ket- 
tle was boiling over on the hob, but the 
room was empty. 

Surely he had not gone to bed, and left 
the front door open! 

She stepped in fearfully and called his 
name timidly. 

“Mr, Raven—Mr. Raven!’ 

Silence pr ofound as the stars 
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Half mechanically she went to the fire 
and, woman-like, she lifted the kettle 
down, “a 

As she did so, she saw a little pool upon 
the rug. 

She glanced at the table and the coftee- 
cup—it was lying side downwards. 

It was strange; the open door, the kettle 
left boiling, the coffee-cup thrown down; 
and he, she knew, was 80 orderly and neat 
in his ways! 

And the pool on the hearthrug—what did 
it mean? 

She stooped down anxiously and touched 
it with her fingers. 

Then she sprang up and away trom it 
with a cry of horror and dread, hoiding her 
hand away from her, and glaring at it 
with wild, distended eyes; for the pool was 
blood! 

For s moment the room seemed to spin 
around, and she felt sick and giddy, but 
she darted to the door ofthe next room, 
and opened it. 

The room was empty! 

No second cry came, Flinging her shaw! 
from her, as if even it impeded her move- 
ments, she caught up the lantern and lit it, 
and then darted out through the door. 

She held the lantern to the ground, and 
peered at it, then she uttered a low cry, for 
the light revealed a thin line of red. 

Asif it were a thread to guide her, she 
followed it awittly, going across the rough 
stony path as if her feet were wings. 

Then suddenly she stooped, and setting 
the lantern down, threw herself on her 
knees beside that which she was seeking. 

She had found him! 

One awful shriek rose trom her lips, a 
shriek that seemed to cleave the hollow 
and wake the myriad echoes with an awful 
sound; then she raised his head upon her 
bosom and laid ber face on his, 

It was cold, and moist with the heavy 
dews that had fallen on it. She put her hand 
into his bosom as V yse had done,—but how 
differently! 

There was no movement of the heart. 
Then she looked round wildly, as a tigress 
might look as it found its beloved cubs 
slain; a look of imploration to Earth—to 
Heaven. 

And as her despairing gave swept round, 
it was caught by a tiny flash of light above 
her head. 

She stared at it incomprehensively tor a 
moment, then she understood. 

With a scream she threw her arms round 
the motionless form and raised it; it was 
heavy—a dead weight—but to love the Im- 
possible becomes the Possible! Faith can 
move mountains,—love enabled this girl to 
perform a miracle! 

Inch by inch she raised him in her strong 
arms, inch by inch she half carried, half 
dragged him trom the fatal spot, 

The perspiration started in great beads 
upon her forehead, her arms seemed strain- 
ing from their sockets, her feet turning to 
lead; yet a strange, wild joy burntin her 
heart, for in @ moment of agonized fear, 
she could feel hia head upon her bosom, his 
hair against her cheek! 

On, Love! Love! 

Foot by toot, yard by yard, she bore ber 
precious burden, with no thought of her 
danger, then suddenly a tongue of flame 
ran up the side of the quarry, and a roar as 
if athousand devils had broke loose seemed 
to shake the earth. 

With a cry, a piteous ory for mercy—tor 
him notfor herself!—she tlung herself with 
outstretched arms upon his body, that she 
might shield Lim even in death! 

The hugh mass came rolling down; « 
shower of stones fel! with a hideous clatter, 
then all was atill. 

Half stunned, witb the blood trickling 
down trom ber forehead which had been 
struck by a fragment of the rock, she rose 
to her knees, trembling and shaking, and 
drew him upa little nearer to her. 

Her dry lips refused to cry for help, but 
they ujoved in audible prayer: “Save him, 
save him!” 

Agifin answer there came a shout, and 
she found strength to call out: 

‘‘Pather, tather!’’ 

“Hi, Nell, Nell!’ came the response, and 
in another moment he stood besides her 
and held her in his arma, 

“Him—Mr. Raven!’’ she gasped, point- 
ing. “He’s killed—he’s killed!” 

“You, you,” he panted tremblingly. 
“You, you, Neil! Ob, my little Nell, you’re 
burt!” 

‘‘No, no,” she said, with a strange calm- 


ness. ‘‘] am all right. It is he who is 
killed, but not by this, but—"” she stopped 
ebort, and knelt beside him, her long hair, 
which had got loose, covering him almos 
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The old man shaking with dread knelt 
beside her witb the flask in his hand, but it 
shook 80 he could not put it to the white lips 





She snatched it from him, and tried to 
force some brandy tbrough the clenched 
teeth; then she put her arm round him 
and motioned to her father. 

He understood, and helped her to raise 
the motionless form, and together they car- 
ried it to the cottage, and laid iton the bed, 
and he began to unfasten Clifford's collar. 

Bat, with asudden gleam in her wild 
eyes, sbe put bim aside, as if jealous that 
her tather sbould touch him. 

“No, no—I will see. (io—go for a doo- 
tor.”’ 

“And—and leave you, Nell, here all 
alone?’’ 

“Yes, yes!” she panted. ‘Do—do you 
think I am afraid? Oh, if you love me, 
father, go, go, go!” 

The old man darted out, with one glance 
behind him, and she heard his heavy step 
hurrying up the path. 

Tenderly yet swiftly she got poor Clif- 
ford’s coat coat and necktie and oollar 
off, bathed the cut forehead, and forced 
some brandy through the white lips, 

Then, with a long sigh, she once more 
drew his head upon her bosom and held it 
there. 

The minutes—they were hours, ages— 
dragged slowly by, and still she sat, with 
Love and Death to keep her company. 

Suddenly a third joined the seene. 

A tall figure crept steathily around the 
cottage skulking like an Indian, gained the 
window and looked in. 

It was Vyse. He glared in at the two, his 
face white almost to livedness, his eyes 
blazing with rage and jealously. 

Asif unable to bear the sight of his rival 
resting, even in death, upon her bosom, he 
crept nearer to the door, his eyes fixed 
upon theiron bar. 

“Curse him, I'l! Kill hitm-—and her!’’ he 
hissed. 

Then suddenly there rose a cry. 

“Coming, Nell—bear up! Coming!” 
sounded through the stillness, and with a 
guilty start, he slunk out, and darted across 
the quarry. 

The doctor bent over the still tace, and 
laid his ear to the white lips. 

‘Is—is he dead?’’ taltered Wood, graap- 
ing Nellie’s band; but she asked no ques- 
tions, only watched the doctor’s face, 

He shook his head. 

“Very nearly, if not quite,’’ he said, 

Her hand gripped her father’s, then re- 
laxed like a dead bird. 

“(Heaven above!” faltered the old man. 
“Save him, doctor, save him! I’d give you 
all I’m worth——”’ 

Nellie drew ber hand from his, and 
kneeling beside the bed, laid her cheek on 
Clifford’s cold, limp hand, 

“Hot water!’’ said the doctor, sharply 
but quietly. 

She arose and sprang through the door- 
way. 

“Is there no hope?’’ said old Wood, ina 
hoarse voice. 

The doctor pursed his lips. 

“There is always hope,’’ he remarked; 
‘but there is no timeto lose. Help me to 
get his things off! He has bad a tearful 
blow—see here! Miss Nellie, can we depend 
on her—or will you go and get someone 
else?”’ . 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Wood, "I'll go——" 

He met her at the door with the hot 
water. 

“Stop!” she said, and her voice sounded 
as if it came from a distance. ‘‘No one but 
me!’’ 

She passed into the room and set the 
water down, then laid her hand upon thy 
doctor’s, her eyes fixed on hisimploringiy. 

“Noone but me doctor'”’ she pleaded 
“See I am calm—and—and—strong' ji—, 
will do everything you tell me, everything’ 
Don’t send me away; don’t let any one else 


He held her hand # womentand looked 
into her eyes. 

“Very well, Miss Nellie,” he said; “but, 
remember, bis life lies in your hands’ 

“His lite—’’ she panted, and a@ flash of 
light seemed to beam in her eyes—“then 
you will save him! See my hands—are 
they steady? Yes! I understand! Tel! 
me what to do, and I wil! do it!” 

She drew up her slight, frail figure till it 
seemed to tower above him. The doctor 
nodded. 

‘You are a brave gir!),’’ he said approv- 
ingly, “and I'L trust you.’ : 

He showed her how toapply the blanket, 
torn into strips and soaked in the boiling 
water, and himself washed the wound on 
the head. 

They worked silence ptiring 


tistenti y. 


The dawn came, @ 3368 A 
flooded the room, but Sti iiftord la 
tionless and apparently lifeless. 


Mr. Wood had sent the men away as 
they arrived: it was to be a holiday atthe 








quarry. He gave no reason, for Nellie had 
implored him to be silent. 

“Say nothing till he comes to, father,”’ 
she had said tremulously. “Say nothing, 
do nothing!” 

“What, and let the villain as did this es- 
cape?—tor I know it wasn’t the fallen rock 
as did it!’’ 

“And I know it, too!” she said, with a 
sudden flash in her eyes that startled him. 
“But do nothing till he comes to: it shall 
be tor him to say what shal! be done.”’ 

But when was he coming to? Day suc- 
ceeded day, and still he lay as one in the 
Shadow of Death. 

‘*Ain’t he never coming back to life, doo- 
tor?” whispered Wood~one evening as he 
stood beside the bed and looked down at 
the white face with its closed eyes and 
parted lips, 

The doctor shook his head. 

“It is a miracle that ne is alive,’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘We must be patient. There 
have been cases where a man has lain un- 
conscious for six weeks, There was a gel- 
tleman, the son of an earl, who was thrown 
from a dog-cart: he lay like this for six 
mortal weeks, to all appearances dead. But 
he is alive and well now,’’and he men- 
tioned his name, , 

Nellie drew a long sigh, amd bent over 
her patient, 

Sue had grown almost as white as the in- 
jared man himself, white and wan, and 
the doctor had hard work to keep hope 
alive in her heart. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid, Nellie,” he had said, 
more than once, “He ocouldn’t be so un- 
grateful as to die after all you have done 
for him,” 

“1! Toould but save him,” she murmured 
once in response, ‘‘He saved me, you 
know, doctor!"’ 

“And we will save him,” he had replied 
doughtily. 

Day succeeded day, week slipped away 
into week. Everything that skill and care- 
ful—ah, what careful!—nursing could do 
was done. ‘The quarry was kept as silent 
a8 the grave. 

A watch, which never relaxed tor a mo- 
ment, was maintained. Nelly scarcely ever 
left the bedside, and the doctor—well; his 
other patients grumbled terribly at this 
“case in the quarry,” which monopolized 
80 inuch of bis time. 

But still Clifford Raven lay white and 
motionless and apparently lifeless, baftiing 
the doctor’s science, and Nellie’s loving 
care, 

One day old Wood came in, and after 
gazing at the sick man for a moment he 
said sullenly: 

“T can’t tind him anywhere!’ 

“Find him—whof?’’ said Nellie. 

“Who?” he retorted darkly. “Why, 
V yse!”’ 

Her eyes flashed, and her teeth came to- 
gother with a sharp oliock, 

“ET shall tind him—when I! want him,”’ 
she said slowly. 

He looxed at her, 

‘*You know he did it, then?’’ ° 

She said nothing, but her little hands 
clenched as she leaned over the bed. 

“J say nothing till—till he tella me,’’ she 
said in & low voice, “If he dies——” her 
voice broke and she hid her face. 

Christinas was near at hand, and rumors 
of great doings and merrymakings at the 
Karl of Carr-Lyon’s place, Lydcote, floated 
down to the quarry. 

“It makes my heartuick to think of al! 
the goings on up there and my poor boy 
lying bere #0 like death!" said Mr, Wood 
oneday. ‘I wouldn’t mind so much if the 
villain a# did it was in jail—but with him 
going going free and laughin’ at us, maybe 

“Hush! said the doctor suddenly, and 
he bent down. 

Nellie started and, kneeling beside the 
bed, took Clifford’s hand and pressed it 
against ber heart as if to still ite throbbing. 

‘Is he comin’ to?”’ asked Mr, Wood husa- 
kily. 

The doctor nodded. 

‘Let no one speak,’’ be said, and poured 
a little brandy through the dry lips. 

They moved and a deep sigh escaped 
them; then the eyes opened and a gleam of 
intelligence crept into them. 

The doctor held up his hand warningly. 

“He is going to speak. Whatever he 
says, do nov either of you answer. I.eave 
him to me,’’ 

Clitford opened bis lips, and some words 
issued in a faint murmur. Then, as Nellie 


laid ber face againat his, he spoke again. 
‘“] am tbe Earl of Carr-I.yon'’’ he said 
ea tor’s face, whict had ightened 
grew yrave and disappointed 
He is dé.irious he sald, lhere w 
6 lever Silence, both of youl 


[ arm the real Earl of Carr-Lyon!’’ said 
Cilflord, and bis eyes sought each face ap- 
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pealingly. “Do you hear? Oarr-Lyon— 
Carr-Lyon! I am the earl!” 

Then his eyes closed and he seemed to 
fall asleep. , 

The doctor got up, looking troubled and 
perplexed. 

“I didn’t expect this,”’ he said, 

Nellie, without moving, tarmed her eyes 
upon him with anxious questioning. 

The doctor trowned thoughttally. 

‘‘His mind is wandering,” he said. “I 
had hoped that he would wake with a 
sound mind, Poor fellow!’ 

[TO BB CONTINUBD. | 
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° 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Tue SMart BoueMIan.—An anecdote 
is related illustrative cf the slyness of the 
Hobemlans compared with the «imple bon- 
esty of the Germans and the candid un- 
scrupulousness of the Hungarians, jn war 
time three soldiers, one each of these three 
nations, meet in a parlor of an inn, over 
the chimney-piece of which hung a watch. 
When they bad gone the German said, 
‘That is a good watch, J wish I had bought 
it.” “fam sorry i did not take It,’’ aaid 
the Hungarian. ‘I have it in my pooket,”’ 
aaid the Bohemian. - 

Tus CHiness Famicy.—The family in 
China bas the power of passing judgment 
on any of its members for an offence, and 
can sentence the delinjuent to whipping, 
exile, and excommunication. From the 
decision of the domestic tribunal an appeal 
is permitted to the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice, but it is unusual for such an appeal to 
be made, Such is the respect paid by the 
Chinese to some of their oldest traditions 
that there are few who do not submit at 
once to the sentence passed on them by 
their familly. 

Tuk KILKENNY Cats.—The Kilkenny 
cats have an ill name for ferocity. “As 
quarrelsome as Kilkenny cats” is a popu- 
lar proverb. Over a hundred years ago, it 
is said, a great battle of felines took place 
in the nelghborhood of the town, which 
was participated in by all thé cats in the 
city and county of Kilkenny, aided and 
abetted by cata from other parts of Ireland. 
One thousand cats were found cead next 
morning on the field of battle, and many 
were identified by their collars as coming 
from remote regions of the country. But 
the most famous legend concerning KIl- 
kenny cats is that two of them, fighting in 
a saw-pit, bit and scratched so logg and so 
ferociously that at last only two taile were 
leftin the arena—each had devoured the 
other. 

‘lus Nigut-Makk.—Night mare is de- 
rived from night, and mara, a spectre, 
which placed itself on the breast of the 
sleeping and deprived them of the power 
of motion and utterance, The mura was 
also believed to be the guardian of hidden 
treasures, over which it brooded as # hen 
over eggs, the place where it sat was called 
its nest. Hence the term mare’s-neat, In 
North German and Norwegian traditions 
the mura generally assumes the form of a 
beautiful woman. Like other supernatu- 
ral beings she can enter through the smal)- 
eat hole, and sets herself across her victims 
totormentthem, Many curious methods 
are given to get rid of her. One is to wrap 
aknite in «a cloth and let it turn three 
times round the body while repeating cer- 





tain rbymes. Arrother is to turn one’s 
sboes with the toes outward from the bed. 
The inisatietoe is alan recommended as a 
remedy. 


A Coot FRENCHMAN A Frenchman, 
a prisoner in Edinburgh, having wanaged 
to escape during the Napoleonic wars, look 
refuge in the powder magazine. When the 
authorities wished to seize him, they found 
him aitting on # barre! with alighted match 
in his hand, and threatening to blow up 
the town. The authorities reflected pru- 
dently, and the result of their deliverations 
was that it would better to starve the 
Frenchman gut) Kut they reckoned with- 
out their prisoner, who liked good cheer, 
and was determined & live well. In con 
sequence he called out that he would blow 
the town to pieces if he did not get threes 
meais a day; be would write out the bill of 
fare. SHawney succumbed, and the de- 
mands of the prisoner wenton in reasing. 





Sometimes he had a serenade under his 
window: then a review of the garrison; af 
terwards a shai Dght, in which the troops 
representing the French army at the 
Highlanders. At igat he ¢ vole at every 
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LILIES ANF KOSES, 





BY KHIM! & 





Lilies to the dead are due, 

Loses Lo the quickened breath 
Khoth apon thy bier I etrew,; 
Thou, whoart bat mine in death, 
Lilles claim'st, and roses ten. 


Nay, the rose alone te thine, 

And the Iles speak for mm: 
HMianching solitude le mine, 

llope deferred, which hoped for thee, 
Par-off hope and Joy's deciine, 


Kut the mantiing, soft repose, 
I’relude to a brighter waking, 
bodless sun when eyes unclose 
le a deathloess morrow's breaking 


These are thine: these ask the rose 


ONLY A VIOLET. 


BY DG. i, 
_— 


CHAPTER I, 


THINK myself that many of tne old 
fairy taios which delighted our childhood 
are being enacted still in our 
only we bad our 6yea to Hee them, 
incidenta nay be a little varied, but 

toain facta are the same, 

There is inany a Cinderella sighing fora 
fairy godinother, many a Red Riding Hood 
threatened by enemies quite as terrible as 
the wolf, 

We meet them in our daily life, perhaps, 
without recognizing thelr resemblance to 
the beroines of our = favorite childish 
stories. 

They seem to, perhaps, dull, tiresome, 
and uninteresting, yet their fates 


Their 
the 


it. 


Molly Lester was of these modern Cin- 
eu 


dere! laa, no one chanced to 
it. 

To most of the good people near Nether- 
ton, little Miss Lester was of no interest at 


only 


Even such of them as were charitable 
enough to remember her existence pitied 
Mr. Cameron for having the burden of the 
ehild’s support thrown upon him, and 
thought it quite a virtue on the part of the 
flourishing country lawyer that he did mot 
absolutely repudiate the claim of the little 
walf to share his home, but let ber grow up 
among his own children, share the inatruc 
tions of their daily governess, and sit Sun 
day after Sunday in the darkest corner of 
the old square pew where, for more 
years than folks could remember, the 
Cameron family had performed their week- 
ly devotions, 

“It was so good of dear Mra, Cameron,” 
ber adimttring frends used to deelare in 
chorus, “so Christian-llke and generous, to 
bring upachild with no earthly claim: on 
herasone of her own! She must be «a 
model of wifely obedience, or abe would 
never have submitted to have the girl folst- 
ed on her.” 

Asto Molly’s claiius and Mra. Cameron’s 
generosity, it in possible there might be two 
opin ons, 

One or two unfashionable people, whom 
Mra, Carneron bad dropped since her hus 
band’s fortune tuiproved, could remember 
the tine, before the lawyer wuarried, when 
4 pretty, bright-faced child made the sun 
shine of his home; and the young man's 
devotion to his little sister was the themeof 
ali Longues, 

Mary Cameron was only thirteen when 
her brother brought home his wife, the 
daughter of Nethberton’s tost flourishing 
BoOlicitor. 

The bride brought a handsome fortune, 
and in due time, her father took Jobin Cam- 
eron into partnership. 

Children caine to inake the cottage cheer- 
ful; and by the time Mary Cameron was 
Clghteen the family had moved to a 
large red-brick house, and kept three ser- 
Varta, 

Somehow Mary’s face 
asthe time woreon, Mra, Cameron did not 
bold with girls being idle, and considered 
her husband had quite enough to do to 
Inaintain his own familly. 

Somehow tt leaked out that Mary bad re. 
fused # very prouiisiog young farmer in the 
neighborhood, and that she was going to 
London to be # governess, 

Netherton missed the pretty face. More 
than one volee declared it was a shame, 
Old Dr, Cameron bad bequeated his whole 
property to Lis #on instead of dividing it, 
Ubinking Mary would always have # bomwe 
with ber brother, , 

Mre. Cameron, assailed with questions, 
declared the governess plan had been Mary's 
own doing and then, just as ehe wasex pect- 
6d down tor the Curistinas bolidays,a rumor 
arose that sie was married, 

Forthree long years Mary Cameron’s 
nainé Was never spoken in her mother's 
house, 

Then, one winter's night, a weary, broken 


lost ite brightness 


hearted woman, carrying a child in her 
aring, came to Netherton, The lawyer and 
his wife did not refuse a shelter to the wa! 
derer. Shedied in thetr house, and left 
them her iittie gir 

Netherton was ntveus ‘ irious, Why 
had Mra. leater not fortied r relations 
of her alth? 

y} wa m6 4 ™ 
fa \ ‘ > 

ew . al e we . 
tion fr 1 plus 

lila w wee lows reserved, and f ' r 
it was gieaned that Mary's marriage ad 
been in defiance of her brother’s 
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might 
touch our heart# if only we paused to read 








Wishes; | that her n 








THE SATURDAY 


that her husband was dead, and the luckless 
child bad no one in the world to befriend 
ber except ber mother’s family. 

So Molly Lester, aged two, took up her 
abode at the red-brick house, There were 
three cousina older than herself; and, as 
time wenton, balf-a-dozen youngeér,and yet 
in that cheerful family the child always felt 
herse!! an Outcast and an alien. 

The Cameron children bad their mo- 
ther's nature, They looked on everything 
done for Molly as #o much taken from them- 
se] ves; they domineered over her and slight- 
od her. 

W hat fault they found with the qalet,sad- 
faced child it would have been hard to say, 
but there was always a gulf between her 
and the other children in the flock. Molly 
was alwaye the odd one, 

‘Lhe lawyer himeel! was never unkind to 
her indeed, there were times when he re- 
called bis love tor his bright, young sister, 
and feltathrill of pity for her child; but be 
was a busy, anxious man, away froin home 
all day. 

The reins of domestic authority were in 
his wife’s banda; and from the very first she 
hated the alien child, 

Every tarthing spent on Molly (and be 
sure none were spent neediessiy) she 
xrudged, She let the child feeishe wasa 
burden, and made the bread of dependence 
bitter to her, 

There never was a time within Molly's 
memory when she did not know that every 
one of the o®fer children had a better right 
to inhabit the comfortable nursery than she 
had; there never was a time, when she 
grew old enough to reason, that she did not 
know by instinct in any quarrel—no mat- 
ter even if they were in the wrong—the 
littie Camerons would get the better o! 
ler, 

Molly never had a new frock; she was 
clothed almost entirely from the left-off 
wardrobe of the elder girls, 

She never had any pocket-monev unless, 
indeed, Uncle John chanced to remember 
her,and seeing ber alone (which happened, 
perhaps, twioe a year) presented her with 
half-a-crown, 

She never went out with her cousins; Mrs. 
Cameron declared she was too shabby to 
take to other people’s housea, 

W ben visitors came to the lawyer’s, for 
the most part Molly was deputed to keep 
xuardin the nursery, while nurse helped 
the housemaid waitat table, 

Save for seeing the little tigureat church, 
and hearing Mre, Cameron’s lament over 
the expense of poor relations, Netherton 
in goneral would almost have forgotten Lit- 
tle Molly's existence, 

And so unloved, uncared for, tne little 
waif yrew up to be eighteen, She had been 
fairly efucated, witha view to teaching the 
little ones by and-by; but no other advant- 
ages had been given her, 

No motherly care,no kind affection, no 
tender counsels bad ever been given to 
Molly. 

She had had no “bringing up,’’ unless 
scoldings can merit the term, Naturally 
strong and hearty,she had never ailed in 
anything in her life; so there had never 
been the ciaim of illness for extra atten- 
tion, 

She had lived at the red-brick house for 
aixteen years, and no one there had any 
idea of her real name, Want of sympathy 
had made her live within herself; she never 
thoughtof contiding her hopes and fears, her 
joys or s#orrowa,to anyone around ber, What 
would they have cared! 

It was her elghteenth birthday, It came 
in winter, a bright, cold December day, 
whemethe air was crisp and frosty, the sky 
clear and blue, 

No one wished her many bappy returns 
save the cook, a motherly, kindly-natured 
woman, who pitied the little waif, and bad 
bought her a present—only a bunch of vio. 
lets, such as in November and December 
On6 sees in inost greengrocers’ shops, for 
the modest price of & penny or twopence— 
but to Molly the gift seemed quite magnifi- 
cant, 

She had expected nothing, and the kind 
thought of her was gratifying in itself; be- 
sides the violets her birthday brought her 
another gift—a holiday. 

It was within a week of Christmas, the 
boys had not yet returned from school, the 
three young ladies were visiting their 
grandmother, and Mrs, Cameron had taken 
the little ones to spend a long day with a 
neighbor, who lived some miles out of 
Netherton, 

Moliy puther precious flowers into her 
dress before she went down to dinner. She 
and her uncle were to take that meal tete-a- 
tote, and great purpose filled the young 
giri’s mind, 

She knew that Uncle John was her best 
friend in the family; that, but for his wite’s 
influence, he would bave been kinder to 
her. 

A great resolution had come to Molly. 
She meant totell him how unhappy she 
was, and to try and persuade him to let her 
gO AWRY. 

She had not the least idea where, Molly 
had no plansof ber future, Had she put 
her yearning into words she would have 
said she wanted to go somewhere where 
she would be loved, where they would 
notalways remind her she was one two 
WwaAny. 

She had put on her best dreas—such a 
,8babby best. It was only a gray 
nerine which bad seen good service before 
t was altered for her; but the gown fitted 


Thur 
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slight figure to a nicety, and the 
i ack belt hid some of ite weak 
- 
ar and itts were spotless,and 
rR f violete at her throat gave a 
; fi ~ the whole, 


to th 
It was Mre, Cameron’s repeated assertion | 


iece was hopelessly plain, and yer 











EVENING POST. 


Molly’s face would have charmed man 


who had the gift of understanding it. It 
was too thin, and her cheeks were too pale 
for health, but the eyes were large aod soft 
as velvet, their color adark,|ustrous brown, 
and they kad adumb pleasing expression 
in their depths, which seemed to - for 
kindness; the brow was broad and framed 
by masses of soft hair, which no efforts 
would prevent from waving in feathery 
puffiness, prettier than the result of an 
curiing papers or crimping pins; the bac 
was fastened in one plait and coiled loosely 
low on her neck; her features were not 
very regular, but they were full of expres- 
sion. 

However shabbily Molly was dressed 
(and Mra, Cameron did not at all mind ber 
niece being poorly clad) tne little waif had 
a nameless air of refinement about her, 
Old garments set as gracefully on her as 
silks and satins on ber cousins; but she did 
not know this herself, poor child, and 
mourned terribly over her taded gownsand 
plain str w bate. 

Mr. Cameron almost started as she took 
her place at the table. For a moment his 
ated went back to the days—more than 
twenty years ago—when he bad been a 
bachelor, and his pretty little sister sat op- 
posite bim, just as Molly did now. 

Ot course Mary behaved very badly to 
him, his wife had quite convinced him of 
that; but how she had loved him, and how 
her daughter's face recalied those bygone 
days! 

‘(How like your mother you grow, child,”’ 
he said abruptly, when the cloth was with- 
drawn, and he sat down in an arm.chair, 
He never returned to his office before three 
o'clock, 

Molly’s face flushed. 

“I wish you would tel) me something 
about ber, Uncle John!”’ 

Mr. Cameron was in a dilemma, 

‘There is nothing to tell, Molly. She 
died when you were about two years old 
You can see her name and age in the 
churebyard,”’ 

‘But before she died,” persisted Molly; 
“did she live bere with you, and were you 
fond of her?”’ 

‘4 loved her dearly,’ said the lawyer, 
glad of a question he could answer so 6as- 
ily. ‘We never had a quarreif’ 

“Then it was my father you didn’t like,” 
said Molly thoughtfully, “I suppose, Uncle 
John?” 

‘Il never saw him, Molly!’’ 

Molly opened her eyes, 

‘*[ thought he must have vexed you very 
much!” 

“Why?” 

Molly nesitated. 

‘‘Recause you dislike me so! It can’t be 
for anything | have done myself, because 
it has been so ever since | can remember. 
Aunt Susan said, one day, she shouldn’t be 
surprised at anything J did that was bad. 
And all the children hate me!’’ 

‘“Nonsense!’’ said Mr, Cameron shortly. 
“No one dislikes you, and you must have 
misundestood your aunt. ye are all very 
found of you!’ 

Molly shook her head. 

“T think you are sorry for me,’’ she ad- 
mitted slowly, ‘but all the others hate me, 
and I feel as if 1 couldn’t bear it any longer. 
Unele John, won’t you please let me go 
away?’ 

Mr. Cameron sighed, Itseemed to him 
that history was repeating itself strangely. 
Time turned back, and he fancied he beard 
his sister’s voice making almost the same 
rec ueat: 

“Do let ine go away, John? Susan will 
never like ine, and I cannot bear to feel sne 
grudges némy place in your house,” 

“Molly!” 

The girl looked up. She bad never be- 
fore heard her uncle’s voice so solemn,never 
before seen him Mok so grave, 

“Don’t be angry, uncie,”’ 
be “IT Know you have been very Kind to 

eep me all these years; but I am grown up 
now, and I should like to earn my own liv- 
ing. | wouldn’t mind how hard I worked 
if only I was free—if only I didn’t feel 
everyone wished me away.” 

“Listea, Mary.’’ 

She was spellbound. It was the first 
time anyone had ever called her by her 
right name—the name that had been her 
mother’s, 

“When mnysister was dying,’’ went on 
her uncle, ‘*l swore to ber that you should 
always have a home with us. I had loved 
her dearly, and it seemed the only thing 
that would make herdie in peace. Surel 
child, you can’t want to urge me to oak 
my promise to your mother?” 

“But lam grown up now. 1 am ¢6igh- 
teen!”’ 

“Eighteen! You look a child! Why do 
you want to leave us? The girls are content- 
ed enough at home!’’ 

*“Butiam not like them. They have 
friends and relations; ‘hey go out and have 
pleasures, I am only a little waif whom no 
one cares for!”’ 

He could not deny it; It was so true, but 
he did bis best. 

“You know Molly, most of your cousins’ 
treats coine from their grandparents. Now 
Mr. and Mra, Marton are no relations to 
you,”’ . 

“Haven't! gotany relations of my own?” 
asked Molly, siowly. “Didn’t my father 
have a family as well as Aunt Susan?’’ 

“T would rather not speak about your fa- 
ther.’’ 

“But Il wantt 


pleaded the 


») know,” persisted Molly. 


‘And isit that 5 never saw him if mo- 
r x “s she was mar- 

o 
Vi Ca yave Way She would hear 
story some day from unkind tongues; 
better laps, that she heard it now. Be- 
sides, he could Keep back one part—the 


worst part, 








“Molly, I would much rether you bad 
not asked ine tuis. Remember, if it pains, 
you have brought it on yourself. Your 
mother and your aunt did not get on to- 
gether. I can’t tell why, for I never under- 
stood the rignts of it myself, Mary was a 
very pretty girl, and I used to k the 
best thing would be for berto marry and 
have a home of her own; but when the man 
I expected her toaccept proposed,she would 
have nothing to say to him. Your aunt wes 
vexed; there were high words, and the end 
of it was your mother went out asa gover- 
ness,’’ 

“Just what I want to do!’’ 

Mr. Cameron sighed. 

“She had a very good situation, and gave 
every satisfaction. We were expecting her 
down to spend Christmas, and, instead, 
ee a telegram, saying she was mar- 
ried.’ 

Molly’s eyes were full of amazement. 


ue you didn’t know anything about 
“Nothing. I went up to London and 


saw her employers, The lady was most 
kind, but could give me no explanation. 
She said your mother left her house in am- 
ple time for ker to catch the Netherton 
train, She had no fauit to find with her; 
indeed, it had been a eas disappointment 
when, about a month before, Miss Cameroun 
gave her notice, She couid not return after 
the holidays, as her duties were too heavy. 
I showed Mrs, Yorke the telegram; she 
could not help me, My sister nad been 
treated by her almost as a daughter, and in- 
troduced to all her friends, but she had 
never noticed anyone paying her any 
marked attentions. I had to come home, 
Molly, as ignorant as I went. Wegave out 
your motker was married and gone abroad 
with her husband. In a gossiping place 
like this you are obliged to tell people 
something just to stop their tongues. Our 
friends took up the idea we disliked the 
match, and had quarrelled with Mary in 
conseq uence, 80 that we were spared many 
questions.’’ 

“And didn’t she write to you?” 

“IT never had a line from her. Three 
years after she came home. I can’t bear to 
think of it even now. If ever a woman’s 
beart was broken it was your mother’s, 
Molly.” 

‘“‘But my father?” pleaded Molly, 

“That is the strangest part of it, Your 
mother was devoted to him; not one word 
against him would she hear. He had been, 
she declared, the best and kindest of hus- 
bands; she had never regretted her mar- 
riage, even when poverty stared them in 
the face. I think they had a bitter fight 
with poverty. You were but a baby when 
things looked so bad. Your father de- 
clared be must go toa friend’s house and 
try to borrow some money. He started, 
and from that hour your mother never saw 
him or heard of him again.”’ 

Molly started. 

“He must have been killed!” 

‘Mary declared he was very ill when he 
left her, and that death must have over- 
taken him,’ pursued the lawyer. ‘For 
months she could not bear to quit the lodg- 
ings where he left ber. She slaved almost 
night and day to pay the rent and provide 
help for both of you. It wasonly when 
her husband had been gone a whole year, 
and she felt her own stre: gth failing, that 
sie caine here, She could not die and leave 
you alone In the world. She brought you 
to me, and, as I told you, exacted a solemn 
promise from me that I would give you a 
home.”’ 

Molly looked up witn dewy eyes. 

“Unole John! You believe my father 
died, don’t you?”’ 

Mr. Cameron had no fixed belief on the 
subject. He knew his wite’s version, that 
Jumes Lester had tired of poverty and his 
penniless wife, and had quietly gone back 
to his own relations, bopiny, as Mary knew 
nothing of their whereabouts, her existence 
would never be revealed to them, 

Mrs. Cameron went 80 far as to say [.es- 


ter was wost likely an assuined name, 
and the marriage no real marriage at 
all. 


John Cameron was a lawyer, and knew 
something of the baseness of human na- 
ture. 

There were men in the world, he aa- 
mitted, wicked enough to play the part vis 
wite ascribed to Molly’s father; but, on the 
other hand, Mary’s perfect trust in her bus- 
band bad half infected him, 80 be had been 
content to dismiss the subject from his 
thoughts, and record no judgment for or 
against James Lester; but now, with the 
man’s daughter looking into his face,it was 
hard to evade a direct reply. 

“Molly, I bonestly think the poor fellow 
died on his way to his friend; but yeu mast 
remember we have no proof. He might 
have gone to Australia to seek his fostune 
in the gold districts, things were so despe- 
rate with him. Supposing his friend re- 
fused assistance he may noave emigrated 
just to spare bimself the pain of going back 
to tell your mother of his failure.” 

Mr. Cameron skilfully suppressed the 
biuckest doubt of all. He hoped Molly 
might never hear it. 

“And that is why Aunt Susan cannot love 
me!’ said Moily, thoughtfully. ‘Uncle 
Jobn, please let me go away?”’ 

“I’ll think about it, Molly!’ was the 
quiet reply, “but I don’t want to deeide 
anything in a hurry.’’ 

A hasty kiss, and he was gone. 

Molly went upstairs and put on her walk- 
ing things. It was only three, It would 
be light for another hour and a haif, and 
she wanted to go ont. 

It almost seemed as 
stifie her. She wanted to be alone, to think 
over the wonderful! things she had heard, 
and iry w understand them. 

Netherton was rather a straggling towne 


f the house would 
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and the red brick-house was quite on the 
outskirts. 

Only a little way beyond the Camerons 
the free open country began, and Molly’s 
favorite walk was through a wood, the 
property of Sir Lewis Allonby, one of the 
leading magistrates of Netherton, but who 
gave the bustling place but little of his so- 
clety. 

Alionby Towers was the show-place of 
Netherton. It was seven miles by road, 
but barely three if you took the pathway 
through the woods, 

Sir Lewis was a young man, barely 
thirty, and only newly come to his bon- 
ora, 


It was a favorite dream with Mrs, Cam- 
eron that he should come home and marry 
one of the girls, As yet, however,the dream 
seemed very tar off fulfilment. 

Sir Lewis showed no signs of coming to 
Sa if he came there were many 
dameeis of higher birth and greater attrac- 
tions than the lawyer’s daughters, 

Molly never trodbled herself about the 
Baronet. Sbe was not admitted to those 
cosy consultations between Mra, Cameron 
and her girls, Sue never beard any local 
news, 

Nhe loved the Allonby woods, because 
they weresuch a famous place fora lonely 
ramble, She knew that about two years 
before the old nan who owned them died, 
and Sir Lewis succeeded him; but beyond 
thgt bare fact she beard nothing. 

Sir Lewis could not close the woods to the 
ouvlic; there had been a_ right-of-way 
through them for years,so Molly cared very 
little what he did or omitted. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, so clear 
and frosty. Molly was warmly wrapped 
up, and enjoyed her freedom to the utmost, 
After all, there were pleasures Augt Susan 
could not deprive ber of. 

There alone, in the beautiful country, 
with tue fresb air tanning her cheeks, Molly 
forgot her troubles, forgot she was only a 
littie Cinderella whom no one wanted, and 
looked torward hopefully to the future, 
though she hardly knew whatehe expected 
of ite 

‘The girls will marry some day,”’ thought 
Moliy. “Peruaps when she has no daugb- 
ters of herown at home Aunt Susan may 
like me justa little, Besides, uncle said he 
would see about ny going away, 80 perhaps 
he means to let me, after all.” 

She was leaning againsta tree, resting 
just a little from ber walk; her face was 
turned homewards, 

Very soon she would have to go back to 
the red-brick house and the six o'clock tea 
of thick bread-and-butter and milx-and- 
water, over which she presided in the nur- 
sery, while Mr. and rsa, Cameron, with 
their elder olive branches, enjoyed a very 
different repast in comfort downstairs, 
though it went by the same name, 

A pretty picture she msdg, that stender 
girlish figure, leaning against the grim old 
tree. A stranger, approaching slowly, 
thought he had never seen a prettier atti- 
tude, 

Who was she, this beautitul child, with 
er wistful face and sweet, nouri eyes? The 
taint perfume of violets reached him, and 
stooping down he picked up @ tiny bunch 
lying on the ground. 

He telt certain they pelonged to the girl 
who bad so stirred his fancy, sud was grate- 
ful to them for giving him the chanoe of 
speaking to her. 

“I think you must surely have dropped 
these!’’ 

Molly took them with a word of thanks, 

Keith Durant wondered what he could 
say to detain her in conversation. He 
wanted another glance froin those wistful 
eyes, another sound of that dear, musical 
voice, 

“Could you tell me the nearest way to 
Netherton?” he asked, kindly, 

“On, yes! You haveonly to go through 
the wood, and you will be at the entrance 
to the town.” 

‘Ie it very tar?” 

“Ob, no; not more thaa half-an-hour’s 
walk,”’ 

“] want to goto Mr. Cameron’s, I am a 
stranger in Netherton.” 

Never a girl mvure innocent of motive, 
nore simpiée-hearted of intention, than 
Molly. The stranger wanted to go to her 
uncle’s, and she was walking home, It 
would bave seemed t» her unnatural not 
to offer her guidance. 

“We live close to the woods, I am going 
home now.”’ 

“Then you are Miss Cameron?” 

She shook her head, 

“No; but | have lived with the Camerons 
ali my life.” 

He changed the subject of her identity 
with rare tact. ‘ 

“I think Netherton se6ms a very nice 
piace,’’ 

“Some of the walksare beautiful; these 
woode in summertime are quite a pict- 
ure,”’ 

Keith thought they had been quite a 
picture that aiternoon, but he did not say 
sO. Sbe was so child-like and unattected he 
could not offer her a coimpiiment, 

“] have been staying at Shelverton,”’ he 
informed her, ‘and my friend Alionby 
asked me to come over here and prepare 
his people for his arrival. He will be nere 
w-morrow, Lexpect, and] am very giad, 
for the Towers is awtully dull for a lonely 
tnan,’’ 

“Is Sir Lewis going to live hers?’’ in- 
quired Molly, quickly; “I really hope 
not!” 


‘I think he has only come over frum tre 
Continent for Christuias, He will bedown 
with quite a large party to-morrow. We 
are great trie: s, aud as 1 was ~ lay at 
BCDOO) 1 SUpPpoERsE nkKS KDOWS ny 

Inestic Capabilities; but f really think the 
id housekeeper would bave managed 


without my assistance. As it is, she con- 
sults meso continually that I am quite glad 
to get out to avoid her,”’ 

“Sir Lewis must be a very lazy man!” 
said Molly, quietly, ‘to leave you all the 
trouble,” 

"Ob, he’s one of the beat of fellows, and 
we are sworn friends; besides, he’s never 
seen Mrs. Breen. I daresay be had no idea 
of her talking powers,”’ 

“She does talk a great deal,” 

**You know ber, then?’’ 

“A very long time ago her daughter was 
our nurse, and Mrs, Breen used w come 
and see us,’”’ 

They had left the woods behind them 
now, and were fast nearing the red brick 
house, 

**You told me just now you were not 
Miss Cameron. Won’t you tell me by 
what name I may remember you?”’ 

‘1 am Mary Lester. Mr. Cameron is my 
uncle.” 

“And you live with him?” 

**] have never been away trom Netherton 
since I can remember.” 

‘Do you mean never away atal!, or only 
that you have always lived here?”’ 

Molly smiled. 

“IT mean that I have been away for a 
single day. 1 know nothing of any other 
place more than five miles from Netner- 
ton.”” 

‘*How you will enjoy sight-seeing when 
the time comes for it! I suppose you have 
not left school yet?” 

‘*T have never been to school. We used 
to havea governess, but she went when I 
was seventeen; and now I teach the 
children.”’ 

“Do you know, when I first saw you I 
took you fora chiid yoursel!?’’ 

‘‘Aunt Sasan al ways says | look a baby,’’ 
said Molly, regretfully; ‘‘but I can’t help 
it. I used to be as tall as a child, but 1 
have not grown an inch since | was four- 
teen!” 

“Some people like babies,’ said Keith 
Durant, with a strange simile. “I do, 
Don’t wish to look older than you are, Miss 
Lester; time ages us all quite tine enough,” 

“You speak as if you felt as old as 
Methuselab,’’ said Molly simply. 

‘IT am twenty-six. I daresay it sounds 
venerable to you, but it isn’t very old, 
really. My grandfather always speaks ot 
moe as ‘that boy.’”’ 

“7 wish I bad a grandfather,” 

“And haven't you?” 

“] have no relations excepting Uncle 
John,”’ 

“But Mr. Cameron has a family?’’ 

“He bas nine children, but they don’t 
seem real relations. I don’t think cousins 
are very néar to one,” 

“No!” sald Mr, Durant, with peculiar 
emphasis, “In my opinion they are very 
far off. if there is a reiationship I detest it 
is cousinship.”’ 

They were at the house now, The office 
stood at one side; but Molly knew her uncle 
would have returned, 60 she wade no at- 
tempt to prevent her companion from fol- 
lowing her up the long fi ght of steps, 

Instead of opening the door by turning 
the handle, in her usual manner, she rang 
the bell, 

This brought & servant, to whose care she 
contided the vigitor,then she sped away up- 
stairs. 

“Mistress Kagm’t come home yet, Miss 
Lester,” said thé purse, pleasantly (ail the 
servants hed are@gard for the littie wait, 
whose low, sweet voice was #0 different 
from the imperious commands of her cous- 
ins). ‘The master thinks she’s missed the 
train, 80 he has ordered tea for you and tin 
at six, and then he’s going down to the 
station to meet her.’’ 

It was a treat to Molly to escape the nur- 
sery neal, which was usually # scene of 
strife since Mr. Cameron’s “sweet lambe’’ 
always set their coasin’s authority at de- 
fiance; but it was asurprise to her when 
Mr. Cameron caine into the the dining-rooim 
followed by her late escort, whom he intro- 
duced to her as Mr, Durant. 

Molly felt she nust be quite and entirely 
grown up since 6he was allowed to pre- 
side at the table and entertain a visitor! She 
spoke very ijittle, but busied herse.f with 
her teapot, while the gentieinen conversed, 
They seemed to take «a miutual fancy to each 
otber. ; 

Molly gathered that Mr. Durant’s only 
@rrand had been to explain to heruncle Sir 
Lewis had delayed writing about some bu- 
Siueéss Inalters because he hoped BO sOOD Lo 
he in Highsuire. 

“] wisn you could persuade your friend 
to settie down here,”’ remarked Mr. Cain- 
eron. “The Allonby estate is the largest in 
the néighbSorbood, and his influence would 
be extensive,” 

‘Lewis is not in the least ambitious, His 
motuer want bim to marry and go into 
Parliament, but he seems averse tw either 
action,”’ 

“Tue Allonbys have always represented 
Netnerton,” said Mr. Cameron. ‘1 should 
think be would meet with po opposition, if 
be cause forward at the next election. As 
to tue other imatter, | fancy Mrs, Allonby 
will find nany young ladies quite willing 
to assist her wishes.’’ 

“You think twenty thousand # year 
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“T see it now. Take warning by me Mr. 
Cameron, and don’t let your boys choose 
for themsel ves,’’ 

“They must work,” replied the lawyer, 
“the whole set of them, I shall have quite 
enough to do to provide for their sisters, 
Nine children make an expensive family, 
Mr. Durant!”’ 

‘But it must be cheerful to be one of the 
number?” objected Keith. ‘ln our family 
things have gone very differently. My 
grandfather had a half-dozen sons and 
daughters, but he oould only boast two 
grand-children!’’ 

They rose from tea, Mr. Cameron said 
he would put his guest on the right way 
for bis long walk homewardas belore going 
to the station to meet his wite. 

Before they started he had some orders to 
give. For a moment Mr. Durant and 
Molly found themselves alone, 

‘You said your name was Mary?” he said 
hialf-reproachfully. 

‘*] was christened so; but every one calia 
ime Molly.” 

“It just suite you. I shall always think 
of Miss Molly. I wisb I might ask some- 
thing?’’ 

**W hat is it?” 

He smiled and pointed to the violets 
which from their place in her dress still 
gave forth « sweet perfume, 

‘Give me just one, in memory of our 
meeting!’ 

‘**But there must be heaps of violets at 
Allonby?” 

“But not like these. Mias Molly, give 
ine just one violet in token that we are to be 
frienda!”’ 

And withbaamileand a biush she laid one 
little flower in his band, justas Mr, Cam. 
eron was heard returning. 

Keith never saw sweet violets again 
without thinking of Miss Molly in the sad 
time when clouds had rolled over hia sky 
and shattered his bright dreams, 

He coul i never bear the fragrant pertume 
of the littie purpied flowers, {t seemed to 
xivehio a bitter pang—a strange longing 
for what might have been. 

The present scene, whatever it might be, 
fled from bim, and he was back once more 
in Allonby Woods beside a slight, gray- 
robed figure, with a posy of violets at her 
throat, 

‘(a00d-bye!'’ he said,eagerly,as he put the 
tropuy in bis pocket. “(iood-bye, Miss 
Molly! We sball ineet again!” 

Which Molly thought exovedingly doubt- 
‘ul, as Mra. Cameron was not likely to be 
from homethe next time Mr, Durant called; 
and she always wook good care her hus- 
band’s niece never shared the pieasure o! 
any visitor’s society. 

So Molly gave alittle sigh as her new 
friend departed, and had but little ex pecta- 
tion of seeing bim again, 

* a * 6 a 


Mra, Cameron was very angry when she 
returned bome and discovered what had 
gone on In her absence. 

Of course Miss Molly received asharp re 
buke; but when the worthy matron retired 
for the night her busband came in for tis 
fuil share of her righteous displeasure, 

‘1 really wonder at you, Jonn! How you 
can be 80 lost to all proper feeling surprises 
mel"? 

‘My dear Susan, [ should like to know 
what I have done?” returned the usually 
obedient husband, who, perhaps from the 
recollection of that long talk with Molly 
did not feel quite #0 subinissive as usual. 

*You have brought forward that girl ina 
most unbecoming fashion! Why, even my 
own daughters I should not have cared to 
allow play hostess to a stranger in iny ab 
sence! And Molly, with her miseratl: 
antecedents, Should be kept rigidly in the 
backyground!”’ 

Sue bad gone too far. The wortn turned 
or, in Other words, the master of tee house 
assorted himself at last. 

“*T grant that your daughters are ao yviven 
to flirting with anyone who will join them 
in that ainusement that it might nave been 
wise to not allow eituer of thein to meet a 
stranger without your presence!’ returns: 
Mr, Cameron, sarcastically. ‘But uy niece 
if guile « different matter, She entertains 
Mr. Durant prettily,and | was quite pleased 
with ber mwanners!’’ 

“Ot course!” said the wife, bitterly. 
“Hor mother turned your heart against i: 
yours ago! it is only natural the girl shoula 
supplant wy children!” 

Come, Susan, don’t talk nonsense! I! 
our girlie bad been at home,and | had 
brought Molly forward, and left them i: 
the eoid, you might huve bad «# rigut to 
courplain, but you know the child was the 
only one of the family at hand!’’ 

“atis thé worst possible laste to introduce 
her to strangers,” gruuibled Mra, Cam 
eron, 

‘And it is positive cruelty to keep her 
sul Up @8 though #h6 were 4 baby. Susan 
1 have been thinking sériously of the ma- 
ter lately, and now I am decided, Moliy is 
woighieebn, and she must ‘come oul! Like 
otuer girls!” 

“My own daughters are quite enough for 
i196 lo chaperocue, I certainiy shail pot take 
tour giri#a@bout with me, SeS1U68, nO Orie 
ever invites Molly!’ 

“[ don’toften bave a voicein domest 





would be an inducement?’ remarked 
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“I know nothing of the sort, Susan, 
My sister was as pure and truehearted a 
woman as ever breathed; and at one time 
a great favorite in Netherton. I believe 
myself people will gladly weloome 
Mary’s daughter.” 

“And what about her father?” 

“Her father was not rich, and he left 
them in abject poverty; but the same is 
true of many other men, Susan, whose 
children are received,” 

“Well, 1 wash my bands of it,” replied 
his wife. “When she has disgraced us 
by marrying the first ne’er-do-well who 
aska her—like her mother—perhaps you'll 
repent it,”’ . 

Mr, Cameron did not entirely trust his 
wife. He changed his mind about giving 
her the money for Molly's outfit, and told 
her to choose whatever was needful at 
Mason’s (the largest linendraper’s in the 
town), and send the bill in to him, 

Mrs. Cameron went about with the air 
of asuffering martyr; the three giris did 
the samme, 

The unfortunate lawyer bid fair to pay 
dearly—domoecstically—for his bold step in 
his neice’s tavor, 

And tne real reason for the discontent 
of his womenkind never dawned on him, 
His three daughters, aged twenty, twenty- 
two, and twenty-four, had all been “in 
society,’’ as Netherton put it for ages; 
(even Maude bad been out three years). 

They were showy, rattling sortcf girls, 
and always commanded partoers at a dance 
or cavaliers at a plonic. But no eligible 
suitor had ever come forward to propose 
for one of them, 

Their little world already began to call 
Bertha parsee and her sisters fullblown, 
Would it not show up their true age, 

Would it not reveal thatthey were no 
longer young girls, Lut woman grown, to 
bring forward at their side such a childish 
creature as Molly, Besides, ber style was 
40 different. 

Molly, evenin her shabby clothes, had 
the alr of some stray prense who bad been 
banished from court a space; but 
the three Miss OCamerons were unmistak- 
ably middleclass, 

Their tather’s gentle blood showed but 
littie; they took after their mother’s family, 
who aprang froin nothing. 

It was two days after Mr, Cameron's de- 
cision when Mr. Durant calied again at the 
red-brick house, this titne accompanied by 
his friend, Sir Lewis Allonby. 

They asked forthe solicitor’s wife, and 
were soon shown in her presence. The 
three girls were unfortunately sout; but 
when the gentiemen revealed their errand 
Mrs. Cameron resolved to prolong the in- 
terview indefinitely, #0 as to give her dear 
children a chance of returning. 

“] hope you will pardon our tntrusion,” 
sald Sir Lewis, “‘butmv mother thinks of 
wiving a large ballon New Year's night; 
and, asshe issuch 4 estrangerin the neigh- 
porhood, she thought you might be kind 
ough to help her by telling me the names 
f our neighbors who would be likely to 
some?"? 

Mra, Cameron was délighted. She felta 
sort of propristary interest in the whole 
alfair. 

*“Yourown personal friends first, ofloourse, 
Sir Lewis; ang then coimes the question—is 
i. Lo be select Or popuiar?’”’ 

“T have no personal friendain the county 
except Mr, Durant, here present, and some 
KUueste atthe Towers, | fancy it wouid be 
4 good limit if we sent invitations only to 
those who would be likely to call on my 
nother!’ 

‘My dear Sir Lowia, that would include 
Lue whole population, down to the trades- 
pe ple!” 

‘All right,’’ sald the Baronet, cneerfully; 
“the more the merrier, Ican have seiect 
parties later on; Dut this ball I want to bea 
Kind of ommnium gatheruin affair, which 
Will introduce me to the neighborhood 
yenueraily.’’ 

Mra, Cawnoron rang for paper aud pencil. 
Il Was an intense annoyance to her that the 
houséinald, boing out, Molly answered the 
bell. 


Phere was no he forit. Mr, Durant was 


i 
to ayge y Soaking hands with bie liitle friend; 
or auul had no excuse, and was forced to 
tntroduce he to Sir lowis, 
I want 4 paper and peneil, Mary,” she 
eaid, ooldiy; “you wilh find both in the 
uing-roolal,. Send Sarah in with 
tue ; 


! 


“lf will goand help to look for them,” 
insisted Keith, and before a word could be 
kad in Opposition he and Molly had left the 
rool. 
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HIS ATONEMENT. 


HY THK AUTHOR OF “STRANGEHKA #TILL,’ 
“PRINCK AND PSMABANT,” ‘THE 
LiGanTs OF KocKknBy,’” “A 
WOMAN RAIN,” KTC 


OHAPTER III, 


AVING established himeself as the heir 
of Upton Manor, there was no reason 
why Alfred Bellingham should pro- 

long his atay in england, 

it woold besafer for him to leave—he 
told Bimself soa bundred tlmes—yet he 
—— on, 

The home in which he found binimelt 
after so long an exile from everything that 
wae reatful, and sweet, and desirable in ex- 
ixtenoe waa too pleasant lo be abandoned #o 
eoOoti. 

Hut there was another reason for his de- 
lav. kivery oour, every tnoment, was pre- 
mous to hiciin which be shared the same 
roof with Maud El wee 

She wae still silent and reservedin him so 
ciety; but after the way tn which ashe had 
spoken on the occasion of the appointinent 
of her protege as steward, Kelling ham oould 
not doubt that she wae kindly disposed to 
warda hiun. 

Lucyand he were by thin time yroat 
friends sod speaut much of their tine pre. 
tending to Heh in the sleepy Osh-pond in 
one oorner of the garden, 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Heckett was waking 
preparations for ber removal to the White 
Cottage, and Bellinghacn told himself that 
he ujusl at [east walt until be saw her com- 
fortably settied. 

He busied binnself about all the details of 
the moving, and Maud and be were neces- 
sarily thrown a good deal together. By 
degrees ber shyness wore off, and the young 
nan abandoned himself to the sweet in- 
toxication of love. 

lis conselence wae BRLOO). 
spoken joudiy enough, 

“Are you not going to turn these three 
hbeipless women out of house and home? 
How can you take theirinnocent hands in 
yours?” 

So his couscienes upbraided him, and 
perhaps a fitof remorse would follow, But 
the renworse was not repentance, 

Bellingham wassorry to be a villain, but 
be would rather know himself a villain 
than wander again, bomeiess and hal f-starv- 
ing, through the Londonastreeta, And as he 
was notmeturally «& strong-minded man, 
these fite did not fast long, 

Hie would go aud talk to Mra. Heckett or 
Maud, then luncheon would come, and as 
he wandered through the shrubbery with a 
cigar afterwards, he would reason with 
himself and prove to his own sausfaction 
that after all he was not pullty of any seri- 
ous offence, 


At tiret it had 


“TU nonsense lo may that | aon dis posses. 
slog the widow and ber daughters,’’ he 
would say lo bis conselrenece. “She said ber 
welf that her daaputers could uot Inherit. 
It is perfeetiy trae, At the worst, 1 am 


standing im the shoe of some far-ofl cousin, 
who never dreamt of becoming heirto the 
estates, (Or perhaps Lhere ia no cousin, and 
the Crowu would be the bhetr. I'm sure 
= Beckett would rather | bad the place 
‘mm certain if he had Known he had only 
an hour tolive when weastarted from k ing’s 
Cros, be would tiave inadea will in my 
favor, So thatmorally Tl have as good a 
right to the property as anyone else,”’ 

Just before Mra, Keokelt noyed, Kelling- 
bam procured a beautiful Hroadwood = cot- 
lage piano, which he ioanaged to place 
secretiy in the Uny drawing-room at the 
White Oottage as « surprise for the 
farmllv. E 

Phey were exceedingly gratined by this 
unexpected actof kKindoess,and Bellingbaun 
received their (banks with but little of that 
feeling Of humiliation which heexperienced 
before on # siniilaroceasion, 

Ky the time Mra. Beckett was fairly set 
Lied in ber new abode, Alfred Bellingham 
waa aliost oneof tue family, 

He bad unoonseiously been making love 


to Maud for some tiine, and sbe bad as un- 
Hecieus)y lost ner hemrt to bitu im re 
turn. 
If he beet said ane doue uothing to dis 
turb the curre Pherthoughta, ehe would 
never have earned that her heart was no 


longer her ow 


Mire, Beck et ral’ Wel was polug 


nu, and war fa TOU) Displensed at what ehe 
saw. 

She iiked ber iu ‘« @\r aud was 
wim to think that h 4 ter night re 
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fever burned more anagy witbin him,till 

at last he almost shrank from meeting any 
of the family at the White Cottage. 

Suddenly, one evening, he made up bis 
mind—he would wait no longer. It was 
late in the evening, but not too late, he 
thought. 

Maud was fond of the twilight; she might 
be in the long leafy garden that joined her 
mother’s orchard. 

In a few minutes he was at the hedge 
which enclosed the garden, and, finding 4 
gap in it, he pushed bimeelf through. 

For a minute he thought the garden was 
empty, but presently he came upon Maad 
| nented in alittle arbor formed of saplings 
of the mountain asn, laburnum, and 
honeysuckle, 

Nhe wasalone, and with hardly « word 
of greeting, Bellingham seated himself 
near her, 

“J think, Maud,” he began, ‘you must 
know why I came over to-night—you oan 
guess what I would say to you.” 

He glanced up at the girl beside him: 
Nbe was dr in cream-coior. Her head 
was hanging down; a faint blush had crept 
over her cheeks; the sunlight still rested 
on ber golden hair. 

She looked #0 pure, #0 fresh,so sweet and 
good. And bhe—a common impostor, a per- 
jurer, a awindier! 

In one moment, as he looked at her he 
had meant to ask to be his wife, his con- 
acience woke and smote htm. He saw hiim- 
self in all his vileneas, and shuddered at 
the sight. 

Was he going to woo this 6potioss purity 
with a lie on his ilps? Hecould not do it; 
he dared not do it. He uttered a despairing 
sound, and hid his facein his handa, 

Maud turned pale, She had expected,by 
some subtie intuition, that her lover had 
come there to tell her of hia love, 

Why did he stop short and hide bis face? 
Was he going to may that there was sore 
lmpedi:ment to their union, to explain why 
they must part? 


bor #otme titne Lhey sal Loyother in silence, 
\ cloud, rising in the west, obscured the 
alter-yiow of the sunset and tnade it seem 
aliaost dark under the loaves, Maud rose 
and beld out her hand, hardly knowing 
that she did so, 

“1 am afrald | uiust go imdoors, Mr, 
Beckett,” whe mald, wently. “Lot me say 
ywood-night.”’ 

“No, don’t go yet,’’ he said; and Maud, 
after healtating «a moment, sat down 
again. 

Bellingham shivered, though the air was 
warm and balmy. He iooked up at the 
girl beside him, and started at the piteous 
expression of his eyes, the haggard look on 
his face. What could be the matter? 

Then he dropped his elbows on his 
knees, aed staring hard at tbe gravel, he 
said in «a oonstrained but perfectly quiet 
voice— 

‘Let there be an end of this, Maud, I 
am asooundrel. | am not fit to uch your 
band, or the hand of any good woman. I 
ain an impostor. Iam not Alfred Beckett 
atall. My true name ie Bellingham,”’ 

And tn a few short sentences he told her 
of his termnptation and how he bad yielded to 
it. 

Maud was stunned, bewildered, so that 
she hardly knew where she was. She 
could not think, 

He, the man she admired and loved— 
yoa, loved—he was, without a doubt,an iim- 
postorand a villain! She feit as if the 
very foundations of her nature were being 
shaken. 

His confession ended, Kellingham lifted 
himeelf up, and glanced at his covapanion's 
face. It wae rigid, as if it bad been made 
of stone. 

“Ay, of course,” he said to hituaself, 
| t neonsciously he had been hoping that 

the girl he loved would show him some 
signe of pity. He dropped bis elbows on 
his knees once toore, and covered his face 
with his bande, 

Maud rose, and, 
she uttered, said 

“] think - will say good-night, Mr, 
Beckett. It is growing late.”’ 

Then the sense that he bad lost her, that 
never again could he look upon her face, 
pierced his heart like a knife, 

tle forgot forthe moment that he was 
once Wore a penniless vagabond, he forgot 
that be bad just confessed himselfa scoun- 
drel. Heonly knew that she—she, who 
was for bim the incarration of all that was 
pure and lovely and desirable—was leaving 
him for ever, 

And suddenly great sobe shook him, the 
tears forced themselves through his fin- 
gers and dropped, one by one, to the 
ground, 

Then Maud recovered from the mental 
stupor she was in, and her womanhood as- 
serted itself, She saw clearly what had been 
done, and what the issue must be, 

Nhe knew that she loved this unan, and 
that her love must be crushed oul, She 





bardly knowing what 








would rather have died on the spot than 
allow him to guess at it. But he was in 
sore trouble, He was about to go away, 
friendless and poor, 

Sbe moved siowly forward, and Jaid her 
eoft fair hand for an instant on the man’s 
shoulder. 

“Don’t, Mr. Beckett,”’ she said, softly. 


“You have begun to make reparation 
already. You may win back your self 
respect,” 





| “sit pomaible?’’ he whispered. 
| “it is possible,” she said, firmiy. ‘*tood 


bye and in another moment she wre 
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not be lost, Atany rate you must secure 
the £25) that Graveson has in the bank for 
you asa nest-egg.’’ 

These thoughts passed through his mind, 
but he gave no heed to them, He had made 
up bis mind, eveq when Manud’s voic» 
sounded distinctly ih his ear,hbow he would 
act. 

He pulled out his watch, There was 
plenty of time for him to ¢ateh the night 
wall to the south. 

Still he waited, and looked around, as if 
searching for soiwething he had lost, In 
a fow moments he had found what he 
wanted. 

Close to the little arbor there stood on the 
ground a flower-pot holding « plant of 
oak-leaf geranium, Maud's dress must 
have brushed against it aw she apoke to 
birm. 

He plucked a leaf, Kissed it, and placed 
it carefully in his pocket-book; then he 
turned away, his eyes atil! bent upon the 
ground. 





CHAPTER !I\. 


T balf-pastten the next morning, Bel- 
A lingham was sitting in «a largs room 

lined with deed-boxes, and furnished 
with «a dingy Turkey carpet,some old chairs 
that bad once been handsome, and two 
tables laden with dusty papers. 

Hie was walting for Mr, Tidy, the senior 
partner of the firm of ‘Tidy and Cockerill, 
the solicitors for the last owner of the 
Beckett estates. 

At length he came in—a stout, fussy, 
white-haired old man, with a spotless white 
neckerchief of the old-fashioned type, and 
apairoft gold eye-glassea, 

“Very happy to wake your acquaintance, 
Mr. Beckelt—very happy indeed. Sorry 
you have been kept waiting.” 

Bellingham suiuiled grimly to himself, 
thinking how eoon the politeness would 
vanial. 

“T have called to say that you had better 
bewin advertising again for the late John 

teckott’s heir,” he began, 

“Why, you are Mr. HKeckett’s heir, my 
dear Mir,’’ sald the old gentieman, with con- 
siderable surprise, ‘i will prove it to you 
ina moment Mr. John Heekett’s water- 
nal yrandfather ——”’ 

“No, my dear Sir; it’s of no use,” said 
Bellingham, with snother smile, 

‘Has there some nearer relation turned 
up?”’ 

“Not that I know of. 
not Aifred Beckett,’’ 

“NotAlfred Beckett, Sir? Why, my clerk 
told me Mr, Beckett wasin my roo, wait- 
ing for me,”’ 

"*Yes; | have been using that name for 
sone months, But the rea! Alfred Beckett, 
to whom you wrote in Australia,you know, 
died suddenly when he wason his way to 
Upton. I am an old College friend of bis, 
1 was alone with hin when hedied, | stole 
his name and clotnes, and 1 have passed 
myself off for him ever since.” 

He spoke in a bard, resonant voice, as if 
he bad been reciting a lesson prepared Le- 
forehand, 

“Why, Sir—bless my soul! This is most 
extraordinary—wost extraordinary—I may 
KAY, NOSt Unprecedented, In all my expe- 
rience, I never—why, Sir, this is a matter 
for the police.” 

“1 daresay—I don’t know, and I[ don’t 
care,’’ answered Bellingham. ‘Anyhow 
you must be quick in Laying me arrested, 
for I inean to set of! for New York as soon 
as | can.”’ 

Mr. Tidy made no reply to this, but stared 
at bis visitor in hé!pless amazement, 

‘lowe Mr, Alfred Beckett's beir (who- 
ever be may be) about 5/00,” pursuea Bel- 
lingham, ‘Five hundred that 1 paid 
for a piano, and perhaps 3200 for my _ per- 
sone: expenses, | have taken no money 
away with me.’’ 

‘“Batiftnis is all, as you say, what made 
you inform against yoursel![?”’ 

“That's iy affair,’’ answered the young 
man, shortly. 

“it's very awkward—you know, very 
awkward indeed,’’ said Mr. Tidy, looking 
very much as if he bad @ grudgs against 
Bellingham for putting him to the trouble 
of hunting for the new claimant to the 
eatules, 

“Well, I'll go now. I'll send that money 
as soon a8 | can,’ said Bellingham, ris- 
Ing. 

“But you can’t go sway without any 
money,” cried the old gentleman, putting 
his hand into his pocket, 

“Thank you,’’ said Bellingham, gravely, 
‘but | bad rather not. It is part of my 
atonement,”’ he added to himself, 

“Well, if vou won't, good day, then,” 
said Mr. Tidy, riging and holding out bis 
hand. 

For the tirat time during the interview 
Belling bam’'s face tlusbed. He did not take 
the oftered hand; be dropped his eyes, and 
abruptly left the room. 

“Moet extraordinary! The scamp! To 
steal poor Beckett’s name and everything 
else! By Jove! ‘uitea gentieman, too, | 
declare. One can seé that at a glance. A 
tine fellow, to give up everything in that 
way and go off without acopper; very few 
would bave done it. But what a scamp, to 
be #ure, be nust bave been!”’ 

Mr. Tidy wasstill rather mixed in his 
ideas, After an hourortwo he began to 
se@ things® more “learlv, and saying to him- 


But the fact is I am 








trudging on in the direction of the docka 
He had made up bis mind to hide himself 
in America, and he meant to work his pass 
age to New York. 

Phat day, however, he could not tind any 
akipper who would look at ‘a land-lub- 
ber,” as they called bim. 

Night came on, and he bad nowhere to 
go. He badadollarorso in his pocket, 
He could not afford a decent bed; and he 
#pent the night in walking about the streets 


and sitting on doorsteps. 
it was thethird day before Beliingham 
found a ship; and by that time he sul- 


fered much. 

Unwashed, faint for want of r alee 
and food, he would hard} bate been ~ 
eognized astbe gay, light-hearted young 
tnan who only four days before had been 
the master of |) pton Manor, 

“Never mind; it is your atonement,’’ 
A said to himself, at every freah hard- 
SDI}. 

‘The (sipsy (Queen wasan' old sailing ves- 
sel, under-manned and very badly pro- 
visioned. 

The voyage was one continuous misery, 
butit came to an end at last; and felling- 
ham stood on the pavement of New York, 
with almost nothing in his pocket. 

He began by carrving parcels at the rail- 
way-station, and helping to put heavy lug- 
age on cabs, 

Once a week he brusbed himeelf up, and 
spent the day in trying to gain a piaceasa 
clerk. At last, much to his own surprise, 
he succeeded in this endeavor; and in the 
course of eighteen months he saved about 
MA 

Tnen his employer died; and he was 
thrown on the worid once again. ‘ 

The$20 which he had saved in New 
York he sent to Messrs, ‘Vidy and Cocker- 
ill, for the heir of Alfred Beckett. They 
told him in their reply that they had just 
succeeded in discovering the long-sought 
heir in the person of a certain Mra, ‘iood- 
son, the widow of a respectable Liverpool 
tradesman. 

She accepted it, and sent him in return a 
full discharge of claiins which she wight 
have upon him. Of Maud and = her 
Jamily be had had, of course, n0 news 
whatever. 

The wwonths rolled by, till tive years had 
gous. ‘These years of labor and privation 
had done their work. 

Bellinghain feit that the end could not be 
far off, He was weak and apathetic, seized 
sometimes with fits of trembling. He did 
not suffer as he had done when he: first 
arrived in America, Only he felt always 
tired. 

One day a cab came up at a sharp pace, 
Bellingham tried to get out of the way, but 
his feet were blistered and sore, and he 
could not move fast enough. 

He was knocked down, and the wheels 
passed over one of his legs. When they 
raised him and carried him to the hospital, 
it was found that bis ribs were fractured, 
and that one of his legs was broken. 


* * * e - * 


“Perbaps I might, if 1 chose,’’ said Maud 
Elwes to herself, 

She was standing in the drawing-room of 
the cottage with a note inher band. It was 
from Sir Frederick Sidcup, an oid neigh- 
bor and triend, offering her marriage, 

“Perhaps I might forget Alfred and learn 
to love Sir Frederick.’’ 

That was thethoughtin her heart. She 
was still young, Only four-and-twenty, and 
nature rebelied against the wish of her 
heart, which was to be faitbful to the mem- 
ory ot him who bad won her love aimost 
without ber knowledge, 

She had hidden her love, even from her 
mother, all this time. At first she had been 
ashamed of it; then, when she had learned 
that Bellingham had given up every penny 
and was again a bomeless wanderer, she 
had pitied and adinired him so much that 
her love bad sprung up afresh. 

But four, nearly five, years had gone by. 
W by should she waste her lifein mourning 
for the loss of one who had never even 
asked for her love—one, too, who was as 
good as dead?”’ 

“No; I cannot—I cannot,” said the girl, 
speaking aloud to herself, as unconsciously 
ber tingers crushed the note she held in her 
band, 

Atthat moment a servant entered with a 
letter, a stained and dirty envelope, on 
which appeared weak and scratchy writing 
which Maud did not remember. 

“Chicago!” she exciaimed, reading the 
postmark; and then she knew, 

Her heart beat fast as abe opened the en- 
velope and unfolded the sheet of thin let- 
ter-papers There was no proper beginning 
to tue letter, and no signature: 


“My atonement is nearly over. | met 
with an accident iately. I don’t regret it. I 
hope I have in some degree regained your 
respect. That has been iy one hope all 
these years. (Good-bye.”’ 


Maud gave one sob, and then burst into 
a passion of weeping. 


It was a iucky thing for Alfred Belling- 
ham that bis bones were broken, for he 
gained thereby some weeks of reat and 
nourishment which saved his life, 
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ou inherit substantially all she pomenes. 
tien. Goodson had no a. be relatives. She 
was quite aware that you were not in any 
way related either to her or to the late Mr. 
Beckett; but she was anxious to show her 
appreciation of the restitution you made to 
her. We enclose with this a bill for 500 
doilara, and shall be happy to receive your 
further instructions, 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
TipY AND COCKERILL, 


A. Bellingham, Esq. 


P.S.—We may add that the substance of 
the conversation which passed between 

ourself and the senior partner of our firm 
as never been allowed to transpire, It 
was generally supposed that Mrs. Good- 
s0n’s Claiin was better founded than yonr 
own, and tbat te bad consequently retired 
in her favor, bere ia nothing therefore to 
poosens your immediate return to Eng- 
and, A. T. 


Alfred Bellingham soon recovered his 
strength after he received this letter. He 
felt, indeed, as if his life bad been given 
back to him. In a few weeks he was strong 
enough to return to Engiani; and then he 
wrote to Maud. 

He was in a fever of anxiety as to her an- 
swer. Would she be willing to ally her- 
self to one who had fallen as he had fallen, 
however sincere his repentance, however 
bitter bis penance? He could hardly think 
that it was possibile. 

But when, with trembling fingers he 
opened ber ietter,be found that it contained 
the single word—''Come,”’ 


[|THE END.] 











The Pretty Sister. 


OR drowsy work commend me to knit- 
|. ting. For the last half-hour Mrs. Dar- 
reli has firmly believed herself to be 
avsorbed in mastering the intricacios of a 
new pattern, nor imagines that long sinoe 
her fingers bad mechanically falien into 
the old style of two knit and two purl. But 
8o it is; and now, with haif a dozen drop 
stitches at the end of one pin, she ia sitting 
with head drooping, eyes closed, and 
thoughts faraway. 

Tbe door suddenly opened, a bright, if 
not very youthful, lace appeared at it, and 
the dreamer sat up, very wide awake in a 
moment, 

‘(My poor nerves!’’ she sighed. “If you 
would remember them,and be less brusque 
and noisy!” 

“I beg pardon; I thought I opened the 
door very carefully, but it would scroop a 
little. Are youtoo busy, Anna, to come 
upstairs? [ want you to see how nice my 
roow looks now, it is in spick-and-epan order 
for the reception of the great H. H,’’ 

Mrs, Darrell did not repity in the same 
tones, but shivered, and drew her white 
Snetiand shawl more closely round her 
throat, 

Never very strong, she bad for the last 
few years taken advantage of every slight 
chill or fancied ailment to remind ber rela- 
tives of tne fact, and pose as an interesting 
invalid. 

“If you wish it very much, Lucia,” she 
said, dubiously. 

Lucia nodded assent, for she knew that 
until her arrangements had received the 
seal of Mrs. Darreil’s approval, they must 
not be looked upon as coinplete, 

“{f you wish it very much I suppose I 
must oblige you; but the draughts on the 
landing are dreadtul,you will open # many 
of the windows! I daresay | shall cough for 
an hour!”’ 

“As you please,’’ replied her sister-in- 
law, good-teu,perediy, ‘It was only that I 
thought you would like to satisfy yourself 
that everything has been done to make 
George’s guest comfortable,’”’ 

“] suppose I must,’ said Mrs, Darrell, re- 
signedly. ‘“‘You may bave omitted some- 
thing or other,aud (ieorge would never tor- 
give ine if bis old triend were neglected. 
Really wen are more faithful vo their friend- 
shipstban weare! I have broken with ail 
wy girl acquaintances since (ny Marriage, 
but George 18 pleased and excited over Mr. 
Hariaston’s return homeas if they were 
still schoolboys,” 

Lucio Darreli did not reply, though her 
eyes Sparkied, but sat down to await her 
sister-in law’s leisure, 

She, too, was pleased to hear that Hugh 
Harlaston had returned to his native coun- 
try. 

Spe had known him from his boyhood, 
and had burved with indignation when, 
through the treachery of his stepfather, 
Hugh was torust out of bis home almost 
penniless, 

No oue bad applaaded more readily the 
brave young felliow’s resolve to make a for- 
tune for bitorell than Lucia Darrell; and no 
oue was inore pleased to learn that be had 
eucceeded, and, afier an absence of ten 
Yeats, wae revisiiiug bis birtre place, 

Would he remmeuber ber? Lucia often 
asked herself. Wouid be recoguize in the 
eOlnewbat faded woman of seven-and- 
twenty the gir! of sweet seventeen who had 
wept 60 WiaDy tears al his departure? 

“Don’t you think, dear, this would be a 


good tine for yOu to pay your long-promised 
Vieit to your brotuer Charlie?” 

‘How could you offffage without me?” 
asked Lucia, 

“That question sounds aa if I nyself 
were al . ty,’’a Mra. Darrell smiled 
rather es r rf ourse 1] am nu 

ged forthe assistance uu give me, but 
in spite of my delicate health | believe I 
am quite apable of mar aging my own 


~~ house,”’ 
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“Certainly,’’ said Lucia, who had long 
since schooled herself not to resent pettish 
speeches, “I was thinking of the children; 
a might find them troublesome when 

r. Harlaston is here.” 

“True, But Il bave some idea of asking 
my sister Lorina to comeand stay with me 
while you ar’ away. Uniess! make the 
effortand let you go Mrs, Charlies will 
never forgive me. You kn’°w | offended 
her when | objected to your helping to 
nurse ber littie girls through the scarlet 
fever. Such a selfish request!’’ 

“1 beg your pardon!” 

Lucia could bustie up in defence of others 
though seldom for herself. 

“W hat Charlie's wife wished me to do 
was to goto the seaside with Bessie and 
Alice when they were recovering. She 
kneq@ I had nursed you: littieones through 
the epidemic,and thought me sadly in need 
of a change.’’ 

“Well, you must go to them now, and 
that will make my peace with my irritable 
sister-in-law. It’ssach bad taste not to be 
On good terms with one’s busband's rela- 
tives. Wohoen shall you start? To-mor- 
row?” 

“If you like. When is Lorina coming?” 

“I cannotask Lorina to come till you 
have fixed the tine for your departure, 
How the poor child will squeeze herself in- 
to that slip of a room ‘nto which you have 
moved to make way for our visitor I cannot 
imagine. Now our family is increasing 
Cieorge really ought to build a new wing to 
the bouse,”’ 

“If the room is large enough for me,why 
should itbe too small for Lorina?’’ de- 
manded Lucia. 

“Now tnat is really a very absurd ques- 
tion. Lorry is young and pretty, and likes 
to drees weil, and where her trunks are to 
g0, or how she is to dress at all in such a 
confined space, I do not know!” 

“*1t’s scarcely fair to ask such a sacrifice 
of her comfort, is it?’’ queried Lucia, de- 
murely.’’ 

"You! ob, yes, why not?) Of course l do 
not mean anything unkind,’’ Mrs, Darrell 
went on, hastily, forthe blood bad rushed 
into tne cheeks of her sister-in-law; ‘but it 
is your own fault—entirely yourown fault 
that you are on the old iaida’ list. You 
have had at leasta couple of good oppor- 
tunities of marrying.”’ 

“Good, but not acceptable,’’ was the half- 
laughing response,”’ 

Acoording!y onthe morning of the fol- 
lowing day, Lucia Darrell kissed the chil- 
dren, who hung avout ber with more 
tokens of affection than they ever bestowed 
on their mother; and having, by promiser 
of aspeedy return reconciled them to her 
loss, she started on a journey that involved 
changing frown one line to another, as well 
as a tedious wait at a junction, and a drive 
of seven or 6igbt miles when she left the 
rail. 

On the evening of that same day, Miss 
Lorina Lennox arrived at Mr, Gieorge Dar- 
rell’sand was warmiy welcomed by her 
sister; buteyed askance by her nephews 
and nieces, 

“George will be home to-morrow,’’ Mra, 
Darrell told her, “and he brings with him 
Hugb Harlaston, the traveler, and autbor 


of that imuensely clever book on Japan; 
you bave read it, Lorry?’ 

‘“*{ never read traveis,’”’ replied Lorina, 
promptly. “If they do not send ine tw 


sleep they make ne wonder how men can 
be so fooiish as to climb mountains or go 
and live among dirty savayex.’’ 

“You must not talk in that atyle to Mr. 


Hariaston. He bas made « fortune while 
abroad, and is still young, handsome, and 
singie.”’ 

“Tell me more about hii,’ entreated 
Lorina, now really interested. “! wien I 
were not tormented with an exasperating 
pimple on uny chin; 1t makes «@ fright of 


uve! Does he prefer blonds to brunettes?’ 
But as Mrs. Darre!l knew nothing reapect- 
ing Hugh Hariaston’s tastes and o inions, 


she teasingly bade ber sister wait tili the 
morrow for an anewer to her questien, 
Unfortunately, however, tue worrow 
only brought disappointinent to beth 
Jadies in the shape of # teleyram frou Mr. 


Darrel: 


‘Am detained byan important law-suit. 
Do not expect iné for a week,” 


Lorina Lennox nade a wry face. A whole 
week lo be spent with an exacting invalid 
and @ pack o! fidgety children would be iv- 
tolerabie! How foolish of Anna w send for 
her before Mr. Harlaston had actually ar- 
rived! 

So Lorina was cross, and Mra, Darrel! 
suffered for it. She bad tw attend wv the 
housekeeping and settle tue childrens 
quarrels herself, forther6 was no active, 
Bweet-tompered Lucia at nand ty keep 
the peaoe and reiléeve er of distasteful 
duties, 

Nor did she gain anything by comnplain 
ing; for when #ne tlaintiy deciared tual sue 
Was quite worn oul wilh tie worry of tie 
little Ones, Lorina pertly advised ber to 
keep another servant. 

“For ber own part,” the young lady 
added, “she had no ideao! turning nursery- 
maid to obligé anyone.”’ 

Oonsequently tuat week was nota happy 











ing the sentence herself in her exa#pera- 
tion at the slowness with whiob her brother- 
in-law always spoke, 

‘*You are a horridly ungrateful girl!’ 
ejaculated Mra. Darrell, in such angry 
tones, that to still the brooding storm ber 
busband interfered: 

‘Don’t beso sharp, Lorina. I did not say 
Hariaston had gone back to Japan; he bas 
no intentiou of doing so, When you in- 
terru me I was just going to tell you, 
that as he dislikes the city ne decided not 
to wait for me, bat come down here at 
onoe,”’ 

‘But we have not seen him!’’ cried both 
the ladies at once. 

“Ab! I did not mean to this house; he 
went to Charlie's, where I hear that he haa 
met his old flame, my sister Lucia, and is 
enjoying himeelf mightliy.’’ 

Never had Mrs, Darrell felt more pro- 
voked than at the consequences of her 
manoeuvring. She had rid herself of Lucia, 
toat her own more youthfui and beautiful 
sister might bave achanceof makinza good 
match, and this was the result. 

To escape Lorina’s reproaches she pleaded 
hysterical symptoms and went to bed, where 
she remained till Mies Lennox, who chose to 
consider herself ill-used, bad repacked her 
wasted toilettes, and gone back to her own 
home, 

Toen Mrs, Darrell made an attempt to 
regain tne services of the brave good girl, 
whom sbe bad never valued till she was in 
danyer of losing ber. 

Hugh Harlaston had already asked Lucia 
to be his wife, with as littie delay as pos- 
sible; and Mrs. Chariie Darrell, who sent 
the news, revenged herself for sundry 
slightsa by congratulating Mra, George, that 
although Lucia was lost to her, she ‘could 
fall back upon ber preity sister,’’ 

—_ 


THE NILE CRIER. 


When the inundation approaches the 
capital—usually atthe end of June or the 
beginning of July--the Nile criers begin 
their work. 

These criers are men whore business it is 
to call out, or ratber to recite, before the 
houses of those who wish it, how inuch the 
Nile bas risen during the last twenty-four 
hours, 

The Oriental does everything, no matter 
what it is, gravely, slowly, with mnuch dig- 
nity and verbosity, and is never chary 0! 
histime or breath. Even the forin of his 
xreeting in the street is a complicated 
ceremony of words and notions, which 
usually takes some minutes to perforin. 
And in the same way this announcement 
of the river’s rise, which seems to us 
such a simple IDAs, is @ most serious 
affair. 

The day before the orier begins his taik 
he goes through the streets accompanied by 
a boy, whose part it is to act as chorus and 
to sing the responses at the proper moment. 
The crier sings: 

‘“0d has looked graciously upon the flelda,'* 

Kesponse: ‘oh! day of giad tidings,** 

‘*lo morrow begins the announcement,’ 

Response: *'May it be followed by success.** 

Before the Crier proceeds to give the in- 
formation 60 unuch desired, be lntones with 
the boy a lengthy, alternating chant, in 
which he praises God, implores blessings 
on the Prophet and all believers, and on 
the tnaster of the house ana al! hia chil 
dren, . 

Not until all this bas been carefully gone 
through does be proceed to say the Ni.6 as 


—— 
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§ cientific and Useful. 


A Sorew Nat..—An ingenious inventor 
has d+vised a new screw —balf nail and 
half screw; two blows of the hammer, two 
turns of the screw-driver, and itisin. Its 
holding power in white pine is said to be 
382 pounds against 298 pounda, the bolding 
power o! the present screw, 

LUBRICATORS —Every one knows that, 
for heavy wachinery, plumbago is a good 
lubricant; but every one does not always 
think of applying it where it would serve 
beat. It may be of value to some readers 
to know that a planer, whose bed-plate re- 
quired the force of eight men to slide it 
when lubricated with the best ordinary 
material, was easily shifted with one hand 
when plutnbago of good quality was ap- 
p ied 

A New Tink —In England atire ts made 
for the wheels ot road vebiclea, which, in- 
stead of being of untform width, i# made 
wider at interva's of a tew inches, the ob- 
jJoet being fo avoid the breakage of wheels 
and axies when co ning against the side of 
streetcar rail*, Tho shoulders between 
the wide and narrow parts are sufficient 
abruptto make the wheel mount the rail 
ax soon as one of the shoulders comes in 
contact with it, and the sliding and side- 
wise pulling, which is the cause of so many 
wreckages of carriages and wagons in 
cities, is avoided, 

CuimMNiks.—To build a chimney that 
will draw torever and not fill up with soot, 
you inust build them large enough—six. 
teen inches square; use good brick, and 
clay instead of line up to the comb, plaster 
it inside with clay mixed with salt; for 
chimney tops use the very best brick, wet 
them and lay them in cement mortar. The 
chimpey should not be built tight to beans 
and rafters; there is where the cracks in 
your chimnols come, and where moat of 
the fires originate, as the chimney some. 
times vets red hot. A chimney built from 
ovllar up is better and less dangerous than 
one hung on the wall Don't get your 
stovepipe hole too close to the ceiling—- 
éighteen inches from it. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Acurlous photographic 
apparatus, in which a camera is raised by a 
rocket and lowered by a parachute, is 
being developed by a French inventor. In 
its experimental formu, the cylindrical ca- 
mera has twelve lenses round ite ciroum- 
ference with a sensitive plate in its centre, 
and is provided with a shutter which opens 
and instantly closes a8 the apparatus com- 
mences to fall. ‘The descent is eased by 
the opening of the attached parachute, 
which is drawn back to the operator by a 
coord attached betore the firing of the rocket. 
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For securing bird's-eye views, the photo- 
rocket oflers several aivantages over bal- 
loon-photograply, such as cou parative 
freedom trom 
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risen 80 inany Inches, 

This ceremony is carried on until the 
inonth of September, when the river nas 
reached ita culminating point,and the ecrier, 
a4 bringer of such good news, never /aiia to 
claim his “baksbeesh’’ or drink money 
soWetiined humbly,and sometiines, to, very 
linperiously. 

ee 

HUSBANDS AND THEIK HABITS,—Sotms 
busvauds Never 164Ve DOS Ih LUBWmOrning 
without kissing thelr wives and biddin, 
them good-byein the tones of unwears 
love; aud whether it be policy or fact, it ha 
all tue effect of fact, and those homes ar 
generally pleasant ones, provided 
thatthe wives ar@ appreciative, and we 
coweé the discipline ip a kindly spirit, W: 
know an old gentioinan who lived will lin 
wife over fitty years, and never left 
without the kiss and the good-bye. 

Sone busbeod’s shake hands with thei: 
wives and burry off as fast a4 poseibie, un 
though the effort were something that thes 
were anxious to forget, bo.ding their 
heads down and darting round the firat cur- 
ner, 

Some husbands will leave homme without 
Saying anything atall, bul thinking «@ goo! 
deal, as evinced by their turning round, at 
Lie last point of Observation, and waving at 
aiieu at the pleasant face or faces at tis 
window, 

So. 6 nusbands never say a word, rising 
frou the Dreaklast table with the loity 
difference of # tord, and going oul with a 


now 


iti 


heartioss disregard of those leit benind 
tuelr WIvV6éF 866K ByInpalhy e)i#6« her: 
Soui68 DUSBLaADUS N6VeEr 6aVve Louie Willioul 
some unkind word of look, appares 


thinking that such a course will Keep tiing= 
stralyutin (thelr absence, 


Then, on returning, so1n6 busbands oy 
houo6 pléesant and happy, uusoured 
world; some #ulky and turely wit 4 
AP polntinents Sie husbands are 1 
AWAY eVeEry 6% ng fh DUBIDE RA 

yaAyeu 4“: # ‘ Zz 

a “ 
al a 
s a) aks) | 
4 f hit j a) 

irwe “A the r Om p> “tT ty eels ¥ 
Lhem—and temptation Nnde r It» if 
tuers,”’ 
com ~~ 


Always | 


ing. 
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Farm and arden, 


(FARKDENERS, 


oxX- 


Competent gardenera can 
always OblAIN YOO wagem with constant 
employment A gardener who has @ thor- 
ougu Knowledge of botany, as well as ail 
management, bas # 
trade superior loany otuer, Such gardon 
Ors “ar6 BOarce, 

HKDGERA, 
thal Lue Aimer\|oan 


There is no dodging the tact 
arbor vitae is the best 


dil around tree for an evergresn.Ledge, Its 
hardiness, density obtained by shearing, 
and ite ray id yrowth alooe recommend it 


for the goueral purpose 16 les abowe all « 
niferous COolnpe iors, 

COLD, 
6k posure lib 


hiorses can, of course stand more 
oold weather than nen, but 


the same Kind Of @Xposure tual produces 
eoldsa, rheumatisin, @te., im mien il tee 
lable to afleet horses in the sane wey It 

Inerelore apparcnul that wari statvles, 
¥O°0”0 Dian Kets aud protection Toi ROVeETe 
weather are te cosmary., 

STRAW Itdoes not prove economical 
to use eliaw for bedding by drying it alter 
Lias once been UMsed A clean ved adda 

»>tue coumtort ti6 sDiliiaisa, 48 they ais 
i1Ke the loro’ atutnonia and other gawes 

| thal arise from etiaWw Chal bas Ooe been 
eALUTALOO WILL Urine and manure, 

Winbp-BRRAKS.—For #« narrow tut ef 


| 


feclusal WinU-Ureak, &@ double row of Sox 


Aa 
irten feet apart 


or while pine, in rows eight 

aud at about (he Bauie Uistance between 
the trees in th row, Wiil tort In ax Or 
eight years, in aclitsiale a here they can be 


“4 and effectual 


grown, a er 
6 wind, 


BeTG@en Tron 


Fork SrocKk It is an adinirable practice 


Ppianl groves Ol lteos iu pasture yrounudes 
ip Vv 6 stuua le ors cK, vu such KTUVos 
Bust be pr Lewlod Guices until the ly j- 
AKY 16 above the ch of cattle aod the 
rinks of ie trees a © larg6 BUOUgL NOt to 
4 liatol miujury by tiie ealtlio ruocbving 
aga uel thew 
k An ny tant discovery, if his 
m 4 rium) DOORt hems “ 
stie DY @ marie Hr, Who ¢ 4iiii lial 
“ stiacKkod by auy 
‘ wheu he covere at 
“ - ers ana r plea 
ee . - 
iH F I °* the fat tr ngs 
Ueto on 4 ran All 
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TERMS OF SUBSCKIPTION., 
(IN ADVANOK.) 
1 Copy One Year ee see . Re 
2 Copies (ne Year........ 4a 
4 Copies One Year, and (ne to wetter-up of 
Club... er ‘ sees 6 
0 Coples Gne Year, and One to getler-up of 
Club... . oene ‘ . 0 
Additions to Clube can be mace albany Lime duiing 
the year al same rat: 
It ls not required that a the members of a Clab 
be at the same postoMe« 
Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Cheek, 
or Kegistered Letter. 
Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
Ing separate reply, to lneure response 
Advertising Rates furnished on applica. 
tion. 
Address all letter 
THE BATURDAY EVENING PFonT, 
Phtindeiptin, Ia. 


¢ ication office, 7H Sansom 


TO FRIENDS AND READERS. 


We hope that those of our friends and 
readers who are kindly in the habit of get. 
ting up clubs tor Tug Post, will enter the 
field as s00n as possible this year and try 
at least to double their old lists. We also 
hope our readers who have not heretofore 
sent us a club will try to do 80 now, 

We wish to get & great many more 
clubs for the coming year, nd trust 
every one of our present subscribers wil] 
make an extra effort to secure one or more 
new friends tor us, 

Tae Post is much lower in price than 
any Other first clase family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community*to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be & stranger, auve, perhaps, by repu- 
tation, Of course we must depend ina 
great degree upon our present subscribera, 
friends aud readers to show THe Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak & good word in our behalf. Their 
returo tor such eftorts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness ot as- 
sisting in the good work of circulaung Tar 
Post, and enabling us to make it better, 
more usetul and entertaining than ever be- 
fore. Will they try and doit torus? = Let 
each of our present triends and subscribers 
try to get one new subscriber at least. 

Bample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those Who wish them, 

——_—— 








Go On Working —-Don't He Atraid. 
These are words we often use ourselves 
and hear others using; and it is well we 
do, for they are 
They do no Jess than separate the whole 
world of workers into two radically ais- 


words of deep import. 


tinct classes—namely, those who can re- 
ceive them and those who cannot. 

They are a great touchstone of charac. 

r, but aw touchstone that does not yield 
bn immediate result; indeed, it may be 
years before it shows whether the metal is 
pure gold or coin of Inferior value 

But in order to see how it applies we 
must first divide the world of workers into 
two great orders: First, those who are en- 
gaged in the industrial arts and common 
taske of daily life; second, those who are 
workers ip science, philosophy and the fine 
arta. since to the secoud order it applies 
with more significance than to the first; 
and there is also a cross division, some of 
the first rving to the rank of originators, 
some of the latter sinking to the rank of 
mere mechanical Workers 


What, then, dor t import with regard 
to the first order? This, that all those who 
can receive it ane , nh workiny amid sor 
row and dis rneecinent, muet at least 

ave Bote & 5 vw ! 
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afraid’ will have the cheery ring to which 
they will respond with an earnest ‘‘No, 
we are not afraid; we know what work has 
done for us; it has made mea of us—some 
especially earnest and true, some tender 
and patient, some strong and brave, but all 
of us it has made to know what true pleas- 
ure Is; we feel satisfaction in our work; a 
glow of honest pride kindles in our hearts 
when we look at it, and this gives a zeat to 
our leisure. No, we are not afraid.”’ 

They are words of cheer. Go on work- 
ing manfully, and halt the ills of life will 
disappear, while ite pleasures will be more 
than doubled. 

The happy results of work give a power 
of endurance that nothing can equal, for 
labor is the God-given restorer of peace to 
the troubled spirit. 

But what of those who cannot receive 
the message these words convey? Alas! 
there are many who cannot; and we can 
not but feel more sorry for them than for 
any other suflerers whatever. 

The inability may result trom feeble 
health, depressed vitality, want of a well- 
knit moral frame; but whatever the cause, 
the result is saddening, and the best help 
we can give is to encourage these to try 
the tonic of steady work. 

The words must not be misunderstood, 
Their very tone of calm encouragement 
forbids the thought that they would urge 
any one to fitful, anxious, spasmodic 
work. 

Periods of fevered work alternating with 
Janguor wiil not brace the nerves of char- 
acter. 

But let any one try an hour or two of 
steady work ‘‘persevered in,’’ as the doc- 
tors say, and see if the world will not wear 
a different aspect, and the sufferer feel that 
al] things have become new. 

But now, as to the second great order ot 
workers. In what particular sense dues it 
apply to them, and how are the two 
classes differentiated in a further degree 
from those of the first? 

The distinction consists in the power of 
seeing what one is aim@gg at, and the dit 
ference between those Who can and those 
who cannot see this is very great. 

Watch two students drawing from a 
cast; one makes the lines which he thinke 
represent the figure; the master comes 
round and points out where it is out of 
drawing; the student tries again; again 
faults are pointed out; and again he tries, 
and at length perhaps succeeds in produc 
ing # tolerably correct copy of the origi 
nal, 

But now look at the other. He can 
criticize his own work, knows where it is 
wrong, and keeps on rubbing out and cor 
recting till he can satisty himeelf. 

No need to tell him to go on working, 
he cannot do otherwise, though the ‘Don’t 
be afraid’? may cheer and help him; but 
tailure, disappointment—nothing can pre 
vent his working. 

But it may be asked, if this is so, what 
use is our exhortation? We answer, in 
two important respects it is of great use. 

We cannot always tell at the first g'ance 
who are endowed with the power of origi- 
nal work; it is always wiser not to take 
for granted its non-existence, since the 
possibilities of any human life stand re 
vealed to God alone; but, best of all, the 
moral results of steadfast, patient, faithful 
work will unfailingly be granted to each 
earnes. worker, a8 well as its many other 
rewards. 

Se we may trustfully bid all, “Go on 
working, don’t be afraid,’’ for labor has 
God's seal of blessing indelibly stamped 
upon it, 

; a 

HArPINgess is inborn; itis not an out- 
ward trait. It ls generated in the soul. It 
is never bought or sold as an article of 
commerce. You may fill your house with 
al] manner of beautiful and curious things, 
but you cannot lay in a stock of happi- 
ness in the same way. If you are happy, 


to make by the use of the mind itse)f. A 





fundamental condition of happiness in this 
world is activity, and that kind of activity 


| which carries with it all the faculties 


i 


i 








ntal guardian and legislator wi ‘ ‘ 





, 
is betler than we kDOW ursel Ves 


overs us better too. He that wreatles with 





your happiness is that which you are able 


us strengthens our nerves, and ; alenins 
our skill. Our antagonist is our helper. 
This amicable conflict with difficulty 
obliges us to an intimate acquaintance with 
our object, and compels us to consider it 
in al] its relations. It will not suffer us to 
be superficial. 

Fasuron ia the great governor of this 
world; it presides, not only in matters ot 
dress and amusement, but in law, physic, 
politics, religion, and all other things of 
the gravest kind; indeed, the wisest of men 
would be puzzled to give any better reason 
why particular forms in al! these have been 
at certain times universally received, and 
at other times universally rejected, than 
that they were ia or out of fashion. 

THERE is as much merit in catering to 
the humorous side of our nature as to the 
sober and sedate Men and women were 
made to laugh and indulge in ple ssantries 
just as much as to pray and fast. Because 
a face is uncommonly long instead ot wide, 
it does not follow that its possessor is a 
firat class saint. We would as soon trust a 
countenance got up on the broad as the 
long gauge. 

PRAYERS are the bulwarks of piety and 
good conscience, the which ought to be 
placed so as to flank and relieve one an- 
other, together with the interjacent spaces 
ot our lile; that the enemy (the sin which 
doth so easily beset us) may not come in 
between, or dt any time assault us, with- 
out a force sufficiently near to reach and 
repel him. 

CuRIOSITY is One of the permanent and 

certain characteristics of a vigorous intel- 
lect. Every advance into knowledge opens 
new prospects and produces new incite. 
ments to further progress. The more we 
read and study the more we think; and as 
thought engenders thought, so will one 
idea lead to another. 
Tne avoidance of little evils, little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, lit- 
tle follies, indiscretions and imprudences, 
litle foibles, little ‘indulgences of selt and 
of the flesh; the avoidance of such little 
things as these goes far to make up, at 
least, the negative beauty of a holy life. 





Ir I were to pray for ataste which would 
stand by me under every variety of cir 
cumsiauces, and be & source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me through life, 
and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss, and the world trown upon 
me, it would be # taste for reading. 

We should accustom ourselves to view 
those above us without admiration or envy, 
and never look upon those below us with 
contempt. Little souls fall down and 
worship grandeur, without reflecting that 
admiration is due only to virtue and good- 
ness, 

A MAN's time, when well husbande.!, is 
like a cultivated field, of which a few acres 
produce more of what is useful to life than 
extensive provinces even of the richest 
soil when overrun with weeds and bram- 
bles. 


Hanits, though in their commencement 


atevery breeze, may in the end prove as 
links of tempered steel, binding a deathless 
being to eternal felicity or woe, 

Loox not mournfully into the past, it 
comes not back again; wisely improve the 
present—it is thine; go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear and with a 
manly heart. 





THERE is one inevitable criterion otf 
judgment touching religious faith in doc 
trinal matters. Can you reduce it to prac 
tice? It not, have none of it. 

PRERE is no use in trying to strike an 
aversayve On bonesty The article must he 





like the fil ny line of the spider, trembling. 








The World’s Happenings. 





Springfield, Mass., licenses its rag pick. 
Brooklyn talks of teaching sewing in 


her public schools, 


An eagle sailing half a mile above the 


earth can see a field mouse, 


In the United States about 3500 watches 


are manufactured every day. 


A cooking school in Pittsburg, makes a 


specialty of educating men cooks. 


Chinese laundrymen, in Portland, Ore- 
gon, have formed a trust and raised prices, 


Pet dogs wearing sealskin’ blankets are 
ainong the sights on Broadway, New York. 


An Atchison, Kansas, farmer, recently 
oflered Wo trade a barrel of sorghum for a wife. 


The total number of suicides committed 
in France during the year 1887 was 75R. 


A ‘‘tootometer’’ has been invented which 


will make a noise tham can be heard ten miles, 


A Mott street, New York, hand-organ 
man ie teaching his monkey theart of boot-black- 
ing. 


Ira Chamberlain, of Bangor, Me, aged 
@, worked at the tallor’s trade until his last birth- 
day. 


A bullet fired at M. J. Hogan, of Chi- 
cago, struck a penny in bis pocket and was turned 
aside, 


The Buxton, Me, horse which trampled 
its owner to death lately has since refused all kinds 
of tood, 


A Dubuque, Iowa, paper reports that it 
is quite a common thing for dogs to commit suicide 
by jumping from the high bridge tn that city. 


An 18 year-old negro boy of Marianna, 
Ark., shot his mother because she was baking a 
sweet potato for his brother instead of for him. 


The deserving poor of Emporia, Kansas, 
enjoyeda Thanksgiving dinner provided by money 
won on the result of the Presidential election, 


A notorious Western desperado keeps a 
coffin in bis room, in anticipation of bis death, He 
is said to have defied the authorities to put him 
in it. 


Bull righting is increasing in popular fa. 
vyorin Spain. More new rings have been built dur- 
ing the last 12 years than during the previous 20 
years. 


Europe is suffering from an ‘‘overpro- 
duction of noblemen,’’ Two Austrians of high de- 
gree have recently been set to work in a Vienna 
penitentiary. 


A man at Waynesboro, Ga, owns a cow 
which develops the most furtous Kicking propensi- 
ties Just on the fu'lof the moon, At other times she 
is as gentile as a lamb. 


As the result of an election wager, Ho- 
sea Carter, of Concord, N. H., ate a colored map of 
the State, The cook atthe Phunitx Hotel served it 
for bim in a rice pudding, and he had no difficulty in 
swallowing it. 


A widower of Black Rver Falls, Wis., 
who married a 13-year-old girl, was taken from bed 
by indignant neighbors and after belng dragged to 
a certain point the stream from a fire hose was 
turned upon him, 


“Gen lemen, Iam starving! For God’s 
sake help me enough to buy a meal!’’ So said an 
old chapin New Orleans just before he fainted. 
They took him toa hospital, and found over §4000 
sewed in the lining of his vest. 


A New York shipping clerk, arrested for 
stealing from his employer, in court admitted his 
guiltand said hecommitted the criiae in order to 
get money with which to start housekeeping, He 
intended getting married soon, 


Every day that the sun rises upon the 
Awerican people it sees an addition of §2,500,000to 
the accumulation of wealth in the United States, 
which is equal to one-third of the daily accumula- 
tion of all mankind outelde of the United States, 


An ingenious blind boy, Willie Perkins, 
of Owensboro, Ky., is said to have invented a writ- 
ing machine for the blind, and to have received 
96000 from a San Francisco firm for the right to man- 
ufacture and sell the machines in the United States, 


‘‘Sauft dipping’’ is said to be growing 
quite the fashion in Lewiston, Me. The devotees 
don't inhale the snuff, but make what is called a 
‘*smear’’ with castile soap and apply it to the nos- 
trils, A species of mild tntoxication is sald to re- 
sult, 


Great sacrifices are made for political 
victory, buta Missoula, M. T., man seems to have 
wone altogether beyond the line of reason, He con- 
fessed to a murder in order to show the inefiiclency 
of the Sheriff aud thereby lessen the latter’s chances 
of re-election, 


An audacious tramp sneaked into a resi 
dence in Washington place, New York, aud tarried 
long enough on the premises to make an entire 
change ot clothing. He even appropriated under- 
garments. It is said that on emerging he resembled 
a ‘‘swell,’’ carrying a heavy cane and wearing a 
high bat, 


Two boys played a shrewd trick on a 
Boston photographer, They asked to have their pic- 
ture taken, and when the plate was about to be ex- 
posed one of the rascals realized that he would ap- 
pear to better advantage if he had a watch. The pho- 
tographer loaned his timepiece, and while he wa 
the 


again adjusting the camera istomers’’ ran 


mut of the establishment, 
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LOVE'S MONUMENT. 





BY WM. W. LONG. 


I have reared to you a deathless monument, 
And set itin a holy place; 

Oh: woman of the ten der, soft, sad eyes, 
And gentle, loving, trusting face. 


I have reared it in the grandeur of perfect love, 
Like the famed sculpture of old; 

So perfect In ite purity it stands, 
The world will wonder when its story's told. 


Will you not breathe to Love's great love, 
As did the sculpter’s marble queen; 

And for one moment rest in Love's strong arms, 
With Love's warm kisses linked between’ 


My New Neighbor. 











BY ANNIE THOMAS, 





villa, in a picturesque South Devon 

village, on the borders of Dartmoor, for 
about six months, when I made the 
acquaintance of a lady—whom I had 
dubbed “my new neighbor’’—in rather a 
singular way. 

“If you please, ma’am,’’ my housemalid 
said when she brought me my early cup of 
tea one morning, ‘‘the lady next house has 
sent in to ask if she could speak to you for 
five minutes; leastways, she hav’n’t sent; 
she’ve come herselt.’’ 

“Certainly; as soon as I am dressed. 
Ask her into the drawing-room,’’ I re- 
plied. 

The servant departed with my message, 
but almost immediately reappeared again. 

“It you please the lady says it’s import- 
ant—could you speak to her at once?”’ 

“Yes; 1’ll come down,” I said, torthwith 
rushing into my slippers and throwing on 
my dressing-gown; and, generally, making 
a tew other toilet arrangements that were 
essential to a presentable appeurance. 

When I went down I found my new 
neighbor—whose name I did not then 
know—standing by the piano, against 
which she was supporting herself with 
seeming difficulty. 

I bad se n her ata distance several times 
already, and had been struck with her 
quiet and distinguished air. 

Now, on closer inspection, I discovered 
her to be a sweetly pretty, and gracetully- 
refined woman, with pathetic grey eyes 
that were deepened and intensified in ex- 
pression by the long lashes that were black, 
like her hair. 

“J trust there is nothing serious the 
matter——”’ I was beginning, when she 
caught hold of my hand, and exclaimed: 

“Do torgive me for troubling you at this 
untoward hour, but lam in dreadful dis- 
tress, and am quite triendless in this 
strange place, I telt 1 could rely on the 
kindness expressed in your face; besides, 
it is due to you that you should be the first 
one to beacquainted with my loss—and my 
8 spiciop.” 

“l.oss and suspicions?’ I repeated 
nerveusly, a8 I motioned her to a seat. 

“Both are very terrible and painful to 
me,’’? she wentonu sadly. Then she paused 
a few moments, as if in doubt how to begin. 
Suddenly she asked: 

“Have you ever had any reason to doubt 
the honesty of your housemaid?’’ 

‘“Never!’’ I said emphatically. “Sheisa 
young woman of the bighest principle—the 
daughter of amost respectable farmer.”’ 

“Are you aware that she Was in my 
house last evening?’’ 

“7 am not,’’ I said in some vexation, for 
1 had always cautionéd ny servants against 
indulging in any gossiping propensities 
with neighbors’ servants, 

“Then I am sorry to tell you she was, 
This proves her deceittul, to say the least 
ot it. But 1 have more to say that will, I 
tear, distress you very much. My house- 
maid is, it appears, an old friend of hers, 
Has she told you this?” 

I shook uuy bead in the negative. 

“Sheisso. They come trom the same 
village. Now, Miss Lindsay, the worst is 
tocome, [Last evening, while your house- 
maid Elien was in the kitchen, I chanced 
t» send both my servants out on errandsin 
the village. While they were out I fancied 
I heard tootsteps in my bedroom, which is 
over tho drawing-room, where I was sit- 
ting, but knowing that both my servants 
were out, I thought my imagination was 
tricking me, as I believed myself to be 
alone in the house. Now | must interrupt 
iny narrative to tell you that I am—that | 
was, rather—the possessor of some valuable 


| HAD been settled in a pretty detached 
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Ellen. Indeed, in a vulgar spirit of vaunt- 
ing, she, Maria, has it seems shown a set of 
diamonds and opals to her friend—your 
Ellen. This morning, as I was going early 
to Plymouth, 1 opened the case wherein 
this set was kept, meaning to take it with 
me to a jeweller to have safety chains put 
to the necklet and bracelet clasps. The 
case wa‘ empty!” 

“And you accusé my poor Ellen of 
having emptied it?’’ I cried indignantly. 

“Think what strong reasens | have tor so 
doing!’ she said deprecatingly. “Nhe 
knew of these jowela—she was in the house 
when my servants were out of it, | find on 
inquiry—1 beard footsteps in my bedroom 
during their absence—and I tind my jewels 
gone!” 

I was dumfounded for a few moments, 
Then I said: 

‘Let me call Ellen in, and you interro- 
gate her before—betore you take other 
steps?’ 

Sueinclined ber head in assent, ard | 
summoned Ellen, who came in with cheer 
ful aiacrity. 

‘“Mra,——”’ 

I hesitated, and the lady said: 

“My name is Egremont, | am Mrs. Eyre- 
mont,’”’ 

“Now, Mrs, Egremont, will you tell 
Ellen of your loss and suspicions?”’ 

“You were in my house last evening?’ 
Mrs. Egremont began, while Ellen re 
garded her with round-eyed wouder. 

‘“* Yes, ma’arm.’’ 

“Against your mistress’s orders, | ind?’’ 

Elien biushed furiously. 

**] ought to have toid you, ma’am,”’ she 
said, iooking at me; “but my old school- 
tellow and friend trom South) Brent, Maria 
Evans has come to live with this lady; and 
we’ve spoken several times, and last even- 
ing | just stepped in for an hour to Lear 
about home, I ought to have told you, 
that’s what I ought to have done,”’ 

I felt the girl was as innocent as I was 
myself from that moment. But 1 merely 
Said: 

‘Ab, Ellen, I fear you will find it has 
been a fatal step for you.’’ 

The girl looked staggered and bewildered 
when I said this, but nottrightened. This 
confirmed ihe impression | had ot her 
innocence and honesty, 

“You remained in my house while my 
servants were out?’”’ Mrs. Egremont went 
on. 

“Yes, ma’am, 1 did; they said they’d 
only be out a few minutes.” 

“While they were out I beard tootsteps 
in my benroom,”’ 

‘I didn’t hear them, ma’ain,’’ Illen said 
earnestly. 

‘You have been shown my jewels by 
your friend Maria?”’ 

‘“‘Yos, ma’am, and bootiful they are.” 

Mrs. Egremont shook her head im- 
patiently. 

“You stayed in the house while my ser- 
vants were absent. You knew my jewels, 
and while they were out I heard footsteps 
in my bedroom. This morning I tind my 
Jewels gone.”’ 

“Oh! Laws!’ Ellen gaped in unfeigned 
astonishment 

“Miss Lindsay,’’ Mrs. Eyremont went 
on, “I must beg you to keep a strict watch 
over this girl while I send for a policeman, 
to hAve her boxes searched,”’ 

“Ellen shall stay with me,’’ I sobbed, 
and as I said it Ellen tell down tainting. 

“An accomplishee thief—a born klepto- 
maniac, I should say,” Mrs. Eyremont ssid 
scorntully. Then she held out both her 
bandsto me, and begged that I “would 
not be prejudiced against her because of 
the unfortunate manner of our introduc 
tion.”’ 


In due time the policeman came and 
Ellen’s boxes were searched. Nothing was 
in them that ought not to have been in 
them. 

Every inch of my house and garden, as 
well as of Mrs. Egremont’s, was also sulb- 
fected to a thorough search. All to no 
avail. The lost jewels were not found, nor 
could they be traced. They bat been and 
were not—that’s all we knew. 

Mrs. Egremont made a handsome 
apology to Ellen, and gave ner a new 
dress, and my new neighbor and | became 
exceedingly intimate and friendly 

She was really one of the most attractive 
and fascinating women it has ever been my 


lot to meet. She had travelled «a good 
deal. 

What had brought her to this remote 

ttle South Devon village I! 
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colored curtains, veiled with lace, hung at 
her windows. 

Bright colors met they eye on every side; 
gorgeous flowers bloomed in all her win- 
dows; the atmosphere of her rooms was al- 
ways warin and heavy with fragrance, 

Her tastes were all luxurious, tending to 
“showy,” in tact, and mine were decidedly 
opposite, She dressed in the height of the 
fashion, and her brocaded velvets and 
satins looked sadly out of place sometimes 
es we sauntered over Hangerdown, or 
along through the undergrowth of the Ivy 
ridge woods. But in spite of this in. 
congruity | liked her, and we saw a great 
deal of one another. 

Among her many attractions she possess- 
ed the great one to me ot having singularly 
small and beautiful hands, Long, slender, 
and exquisitely shaped, perfect in color, 
and, I thought, expression. I was never 
tired of admiring them, 

One day the vicar of our parish was call- 
ing upon me, and in course of conversation, 
he said: 

“I believe you know the lady who lives 
in Laurel House—Mrs, Egremont.”’ 

“I know her well,’”’ I said. 

“] am sorry that I never see her at 
church,”’ 

‘‘ regret it, too,’’ I said, as de prev stingly 
as if she belonged to me. Then I added 
hesitatingly: “I am afraid she foels a little 
neglected. She tells me you have only 
called on her once, and Mrs. White has 
never called at ali.’ 

“To tell you the truth I ain not favorably 
impressed by Mra. Egremont,’’ Mr. White 
said trankly; “itis by my wish that my 
wife has not made Mrs. Egremont’s ac- 
quaintance, ‘What do you know ot her, 
Miss Lindsay?’ 

I told him all I knew, and it amounted to 
sO little. 

“She is educated, fascinating, versatile, 
and good-natured.”’ I said, in conclusion. 

‘ Fascinating and versatile I grant you; 
but good-natured and educated—is she 
really either?’ 

“T wish you could only meet her,” I was 
saying enthusiastically, when opportunely 
Mrs. Egremont walked in. We were on 
those terms now that we did not wait to 
knock or ring at @ach other’s doors, 

“Justin time for afternoon tea,”’ ! sald, 
getiing up to greet her. 

“Give mea cup at once!’ she said, bow- 
ing graciously to the vicar the while, ‘I 
4am come to you in distress again. This 
time I can’t suspect your servant any more 
than I domy own; but my emerald mar- 
quise ring—you know it dear—has dis- 
appeared!” 

“Have you misiaid it yourself?” the 
vicar asked, and she turned such a pained 
look upon him by way of reply. 

“My dear old emerald ring! My poor 
hand looks quite naked without it, doesn’t 
it?’”’ She stretched out her tiny beautitul 
little band as she spoke, and to my sur- 
prise, the ordinarily reserved vicar took it 
and jooked at it with interest. 

Laughingly she withdrew it trom his 
“rasp. 

“Why did you do that?” she asked, 

“Because lam interested in the btudy of 
characier, and hands 6xpress it as clearly 
«ws faces,’’ he answered, 

She folded her pretty hands tightly to- 
pether, and asked: 

“What bas my hand told you of me, Mr, 
W hite?’’ 

“That you have an acquisitive nature,’’ 

“What's that?’”’ 

“That you desire to possess whatever you 
acdinire.”’ 

“My poor hands; they give me a very 
bad character, I’m afraid,’’ she said laugh. 
ingly. Then she trifled with her tea, aad 
presently, saying she would “see mie again 
in the eveninyg,’’ she went away. 

“Jan’t she charming?” I asked, 

“No,” Mr. White said severely; “sie's 
talse, IT know it’s not charitable to say it, 
butshe is false. I don’t believe sne Las 
lost her marquise6 ring.” 

“J amsorry you havesucha poor opinion 
of tie best friend I have in the place,” I 
said coldly; and on this Mr. White and I 
parted for that week, with what might be 
descritved as distant civility. 

Ky-and-by, in the evening—it was pleas- 
ant sSadmmer wealher now, and all the win- 
dows and doors were open, freely admitting 
the wafts of tragranes trot the roses, 


clematis and jasmine, wi h huogand fes- 


tooned thems6. Vesall Over the hous M rs. 
Eyremont came ip again 
“Is that bear gone?’’ she asked, putting 


her retty ead in al thie 
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began in her pretty coaxing way, “and I 
want you Lo be nice,and come and dine with 
me to-night. Instructed by me, cook bas 
done wonders, and I want you tocome and 
tell me whether or not I’m fitto be an in- 
structreas in the noble art of cooking at 
South Kensington. For, my dear Miss 
Lindsay, let me reveal thg truth to you, 
i'm a poor woman!” 

“You poor!’ I said with jocularity. 
“I'll dine with you nevertheless,” 

She waited while | made my evening 
toilet, and as I drew on my lace mittens 
she questioned: 

“No rings to-night, my ftriend?’’ 

“No,” I answered. ‘I can't bear that 
jewelry should call attention to my very 
plain bands while your pretty ones are 
by.” 

She laughed lightly. 

‘“‘My poor little hands! I wish they were 
more like other people’s, They get me 
into no end of scrapes. Poor little hands!”’ 

She held them up betore her as she 
spoke, and they looked more delicately 
lovely than ver. 

My jewel case was lying on my dressing 
table cpen, for her to select a brooch where. 
with lo fasten the lace at iny throat, 

“Lock it up, you careless old dear "’ she 
said; and IT handed her the key, She lock- 
ed the case and returned the key to me, 
Before | went out I locked away tLe key 
in a secret drawer in my eacritoire, 

Then together we went across our gar- 
dens to her house, where we vined. 

The dinner was composed of the lightest 
and most delicate viands. a clear vege- 
table soup, whitebait, salmon cutlets tie 
sizo of a dollar, sweetbreadsa, chicken 
served in an idealized sauce, an omelette 
lighter (ban vanity itself, and an ice pud- 
ding. 

The wine was chau:pagne of the beat 
vintage— much too good tor unappreciative 
women in tact. Altogetber it was a fairy- 
like repast, crowned with truitand flowers, 
Kut atler my cup of coffee 1 felt strangely 
tired. 

“It is so long since I have dined out of 
my own house that 1 feel quite overdone 
by the change,”’ I contessed, when we got 
into the warm, fragrant, cosy, drawing- 
rooin, 

“Then just lie down and have a nap 
while I write some letters,’’ sue said 
cordially. “When you wake up we'll 
Lave a game of chess,."’ 

I was so drowsy that I accepted her sug- 
gestion, and after blinking turiously tor a 
few minutes in @ vain endeavor to keep 
awake, I relinquished the attempt and tell 
into a deep sleep. 

I must have slept for hours, tor when f{ 
woke it was just twelve o’clock, Mra, 
Kyremont was writing still. She looked 
up and laughed as J rosefrom the sofa, 

“My dear you have had a good long nap 
and no istake,’’ she sald. “See what 
heaps of letters I’ve written,’’ 

“You'll call me a bear as well asthe 
vicar after this,’’ I replied. And then I 
asked her if sne had been writing all the 
time. ° 

“Yous, the wholetiine. I haven’t stirred 
from my seat, much 1644 from the room," 

“| hope my servants are not sitting up 
for m6,” 1 said as 1 was gotng away. 

“Surely they wouldn’t be so imprudent 
a¥ to go to bed and leave the house after 
these jewel robberies’ she said thought- 
fully. And then she fell to lamenting the 
loss Of her jowels again. 

My servants was atill up when I wentin, 
and weall went upstairs together. 

“T shall not want you tenight, Ellen,” J 
maid, “You shall pul my things away in 
the morning.’’ 

I thought for a tnoment that |) would 
put away wy brooch—a valuable pearl one 
—away, but the trouble ol unlocking the 
escritoire, to wet the key of the jewel case, 
prevented my deing this, and | left the 
brooch on the pin-cushion, 

‘The next morning when Ellen came in, 
she burat forth with the words, ‘Mra, 
gremont bas gone ot! without saying a 
word to ber servants, uia’armn,”’ 

‘Gone oft!’ I ejaculated. 

‘You, waa, and noone knows where. 
She bav’n’t gone from this station, and 
some fellowa in the village say that at 
avout two o'clock this morning they heard 
a vores and trap dash through the «treet 
and atop for # minute or two at Mra. Eyre- 
mont'’s gate; that’s what f hear, anu that’s 
ali anyones knows about ft.” 

I was profoundly surprised, and a little 





hurt that my friend had not communicated 
ot | ber intention of departing #0 #00n to me on 
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“To you think she'll come back ma'am?’’ 
the girbasked anxiously. 

“Most probably ebe wiil,’’ I said reas 
euringly. ‘She will not leave ail ber be- 
longings to their fate, but will, 1 should 
think, Certainly come back to look after 
them.” 

“All her best dresace are gone, ma'am, 
and tovks ip the village say the furulture 
hae never been paid for,’’ 

“Polke gossip, probacly, "'l said severe 
y: but I did pot quite like ti.6 look of things 
mayeell, 

But all thoughts of Mra, Egremont were 
bani@hed froin my umiod for a time by « 
dreadful diseovery | made when I went 
upslaire to putaway my pearl brooch, The 
key would not turn in the iock, and on 
examination I tound the jewel case already 
un ocked and eupty! 

loopy! And uy suite of pearia alone 
eere Worth #0 lopimenke sain, and besides 
iuese there bad been numerous bracelets 
eud rings of different kinds of precious 
stones of great value, My nerves gave way 
utterly, aud as | gazed into the eupty jowel 
caso | burat into leara, 

Hy and-by the viear, hearing of my 
trouble, kindly overlooked our little tiff of 
foe previous night and caine in lo 866 Ine, 

Tobit pacrated ail | knew concerning 
Mire. Eyremout's departure, and my own 
oma, tie questio ed meclosely about the 
events of the last evening, and when | 
nentoned inv prolonged sleep, be maid: 

‘le is wae lL expected. Mra, Egremont is 
the tblel, abe uiuel have come ty your boUBse 
while you slept, and roobed you.” 

Then | remembered that | had handed 
her the key of my jewel came, and felt sure 

al she bad not locked it, 

Mr. White iminediately telegraphed tn- 
fortnalion of the robuery to hie detective’s, 
t yelher witu a full aeseription of Mra, 
lyrewonk lo about a week she was arres- 
ted at bo. ketone, just as sue was about to 
slepon board (he ateamer, Alliny jewelry 
was found in ber boxes, together with a 
rare Coliecion of other peoples’, and also 
the diatmonod and opal set, and the emerald 
ring Of whieh she declared sbe bad been 
roboed, 

Atthbe trial, which came off after a sabort 
tine, It transpired that she had been a 
indy #-tnald in #e6veral good families, and 
toat io nearly all of them Jewel robberies 
bed taken place daring the veriu of her @in- 
pooyunent She had, however, always 

overly inanaged to evade suspicion until 
tied ber practised band on iuny pro- 
poly. 

tler motive for coming down to the little 
Vi lage in South Devon and taking the villa 
next to tine, was made clear by the evi- 
eee, 

She tad lived as # lady’s-maid with a 
family who tad lived next door to me in 
ivenmington Gardens, betore L left the city, 
e (i haa gleaned juforination, that sue after- 
Saras turned to aecount, of the quantity 

a quality of my jewer.y, from my eer 

ile Her sentence was bard labor, tor 
two years, ‘Truly, tuose “poor iittie hande’’ 
ot bers had brought her ino terrible 
trouble, 


ue 
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An Ocean Mystery. 


BY J. CAMPBELL 





PgyllOu Gell it is nearly tweaty years ago 
| - Lue rhis related below occured, 
yettoe vopression left upon miny uma 
sthever faded or lost the vividness of ius 
And though there im notoing really 


Li btiee 


neXpiieable about i, yet the dash of 
mi yetery nected with it bga always 
Inatked (Cin miy iIneluory a@ an dons ot 
wt) Unusual Order, 

We were driving on our way uorthwards 
freviuy | Uhae omy aod savage neighbor- 


{oof Cape Horn, bomeward-bound in 


he frygate oiruisswater,’”’ now, alas, long 
Hee cous ned lo the shipbreaker, 

Phe facet of our belong homeward-bound 
kFhould have made ail hearts light and all 
faces bright aang our five hundred souls; 

it for ail (oat, Luere was a yeneral air of 
cicoub in Coe ship, which Was not to be ae 

inted save oy One theory only—that 
wlLlle tit 

hor things had not gone well with us 
epee we had boisved our tbomeward-bound 
} ! ‘ 

rue, We had sated out of Valparaiso Bay 
“ Loe said peonuautstreaming away, aod 
a! “” t taony’ ships praying 
“Should Auid jusiptance be Forgot?” as 


eo; and we bad received 
eor upon cheer as we inade 
Open sea; while from the 


“ parsed by t 
“ i revurned «tl 


“ vi tire 


ty iiahilpie: eri tad rolled up in a rica 
vo lure ofeound, every night for wore than 
econ be ore toe oid strain, so well Known 

" vingiy cherished, “Homeward 

. * say, things bad not gone 

’ \ We bad speedily ieft the 
Wnt (hy Pte tropical weather, apd had 
wraduar y tod ii colder and colder each 
He Dlg as we inade our way down towards 


Teac@d Cape of Stormig, 


Tiat sos natural aod we were prepared 
roi; but no sooner bad we got to the 
sUitude of The Cape itself, than the wind 
ai aliifled, and we had it day after day, 
git after night, « bard yale right ino our 
Hitter 1it Was with tearing storms 
snow and fai ‘4aV¥ thundering seas 
sweeping us fore and aft, bureting in upon 
we w ering us with 

re ir decka, 

n run 

" ay 6 as 

n a and 

“ . " ¢ x « a@ board 
- » ving t 
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take a reefin the fore-topeall, and then #o 
atifiened with cold thernsel ves, as to be un- 
abie to come down without assistance: 
while below, the close, musty, damp, dark 
abip was the picture of discomfort, her 
) decks; main and jower, always wet, often 
with an inch or two of ice-cold water wash- 
ing about on them; soaking clotbes hung 
up all over the piace, in the wild bope that 
they might eventually get dry. 

Day after day, night after night, this state 
of tuings kept on, until there gradually 
crept in among the inen—started, no doubt 
by the older banda, always and deeply lin- 
bued @ith the spirit of superstition —a@ sort 
of dim suspicien that the ship waa under a 
ban—bewitehed, in fact; that, as they said, 
there was a Jonah aboard; and until he 
went overboard, we should never weather 
the dreaded Cape, but were doomed to 
thrash oontinually to windward, never 
g*ining an inch on our way. 

Strange as it may seein, the were inany, 
very wany, among our blue-jackets wiio 
beid their belief firmly, and expressed it 
openly. 

We, of course, in the tnidshipimen’s berth, 
, careloes and light-hearted from our «xtreme 
youth, laughed at the soleuin tones of the 
old quarterimasters, who @imployed their 
nours of unidnight wateb on deck in narra- 
ting to us Slinilar instances of vesseis which 
had been thus doomed to struyzie with the 
storm: until sone unknown criminal had 
either confessed bis crime, or had volun- 
tarily paid the penalty of it. 

Bul, asthe bad weather continued, and 
the ship seemed quite unable to advance 
upon her homeward track soine of ur, too 
began to allow our minds to be influenced 
to a certain degree by the 
» language and ominous hints of these men, 
eo much our elders in years, and our 
superiors in practical 6x perience, 

Matters bad got to this pitch, and no 
changs appeared about to take place in the 
aapec. Of the weather or the direction of the 
wind, when one wiid aad wretched fore- 
noon at seven belis (6leven-thirty) the men 
were piped to inuster On the miain-Ceck for 
tha one dropof comfort which they could 
jook forward to in the day—the serving out 
of each msan’s tou” of grog, 

Faces which at otber times wore « look 
of gioom, were brigblening under the in- 
fluence of the spirit; the 6verpresent prow! 
was stilled for a while; the joke beyan to 
pass around as the blood warmed and 
flowed more rapidly through (the veins, 
wheo a whisper—a sort of tiultered sug- 
gestion, inade at first with a Kind of apolo- 
getic reluctance, but with growing confi- 
dence and insistence as it gained ground— 
passed through the throng of men that one 
of their nuimber was inissing. 

Sucb a whisper makes ila way through a 
ahip'’s oompany, however large, ike «a cur- 
rent of electricity, and so it was in this case; 
but al firat the men kept it to themselves, 

It could not long, however, be concealed; 
and presectly it spread to the imidship 
men’s verth; next the wardrooiw heard it; 
and soon the captain himself was made 
aware of (16 suspicion. 

Well 1 remember, how, as we sat in the 
cold, dainp, comforticss, dirty berth, dis 
cussing the matter with boyisnu eagerness, 
tne sudden sirill pipe ot the boatswain'’s 
mate burat upon Our ears, followed by the 
hoarse cry of: ‘Hands muster by open list!” 
So, theu, the captain thought it iin portant 
enough to wake serious and official inquiry 
into, 

Then came the calling over of those five 
hundred names, with most of which we had 
been familiar for three years or more of our 
comiunission in the Pacific. 

But | am wrong—not quite all of those 
five hundred, There came atime when the 
naine of one, @ petty officer, was called; but 
no reply caine to the cai, and a dead slience 
reigned over the ship—a silence, Ll mean, 
48 regards human speech or sound: the yale 
and the thundering seas never for @ imom- 
ent ceased their tumult, 

Tuen followed the grave and searching 
investigation into the mystery. Who had 
seen bin jast? Where washe then? In 
what state? How long ago was it? and so 
on, and 60 On; Unt al last the whole ship's 
company Knew that one of their nuuiber 
had gone Overboard—presuimably in tie 
inorning watch; probably swept olf by a 
peculiarly heavy sea, well remembered in 
the watch. 

But unknown, unheard, unseen—bis cry 
for help, if such a cry he gave, utterly 
drowned and smothered in (he ceaseless 


roar Of the 86a, the sbriek of the wind. And 
sO the men were dismissed, each to his 
sepecial duty; and the paymaster wes 


directed to see that the fatal letters DD. 1 
( Discuarged Dead) were placed agatusi the 
unbappy Wwan's name tn the ship's books, 

And now occurred a circumstance which 
took the whole ship vy storm, as it were, 
and which, mere accident and coincideijice 
as it was, nade all the old seadogs Dod 
their heads and eye the younger men 
inéaningly, a8 Who would say, ‘What cid | 
tell~ you?’ while they, on their part, were 
firmly linpressed with the /@ason in cause 
and effect thus #80 pointedly placed belore 
tbem. 

It was close upon noon when the fact of a 
man being lost was clearly established; and 
ere the afternoon watch was over, the «ky 
had cleared, the storm had dropped, the 
wind had shifted rigut around, and was 
blowing dead fair! There was no reou for 
more argument—the oidsiers had tt a 
their own way; toe sooffers were silenced 





Tne ship now, in a few hours, round 
the Cape, which before had seemec 4 
linposelhie Obstr ion tt ber, aud 
her way unhindered t the nort 
feelings engeudered by the events 
diately preooding this hapge had take 
too strong a hoid upon the men to pags 
lightivy away, and in many a iong frst 
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middle watch the subject of the disappear- 
ance of the lost shipmate and ita imme- 
diate effect upon the elements was dis- 
cussed with bated breath, and many an 
ominous shake of the head was given 
as the opinion was moodily expressed 
that ‘We'd not done with him yet.”’ 

And when, a few days afterwards, on a 
Sunday tmorning during divine service, 
the quartermaster of the watch’ cane 
creeping and tiptoeing down the ladder 
to report sometbing to the comman ter, 
who at once followed him silently up the 
atter-hatebway, but a few minutes after- 
wards returned and whispered tyeter 
iouslv to the captain, who in bis) turn 
mounted on deck and did not come down 
ayain, we all felt that perhaps something 
more tight be in store for us, and was 
even now perchance at hand. 

How impatiently we eat as the sermon 
dragged out its seemingly interminalie 
length, and then, when at last the bleas. 
ing had been given and the quick sbarp 
voice of the first-lieutenant had issued the 
order, “Bostawain’s mate, pipe down!’ 
we literaliy tuimbied up on deck, to learn 
what it was that had disturbed the calm 
of that Sabbath forenoon. 

It needed but a glance. 
There they wer6, a long array of cold, 
tiliny, shadowy giants, looming bugeé in 
the mist with which each surrounded 
himself—ghostly, ghastly, clammy Spectres 
from the very land of Death itself, 

Not that we thought of them then as 
such; no, we were glad, we youngsters; we 
liked them; we said they were “jolly,” 
though any object lesa gifted with an 


“Toabergs!”’ 











| aspect of joviality one can hardly imagine. 
Inyeterious | 


Mach, a8 wes neared it, wrapped us in its 
clammy shroud of death-cold fog, and 
chilled us to tue very marrow, and, Lower- 
ing far above our main-royal-nast heal, 
seemed to threaten us with instant and 
appalling destruction, 


So we sped on, iceberg after iceverg 
rising above the borizon as we belid our 
course; and, if sources of anxiety and 


alarin by much 
oi -ht! 

Olten we entered a vast bank of iinpene- 
travle fog, conscious that somewhere, in ite 
intmost recesses, lay concealed, as if wait- 
ing for its prey, a gigantic berg, but never 
knowing trom moment to moment when 
or where exactly to expect it. 

Tois was a splendid chance for the 
Croakera, 

Many agreat solemn head was shaken, 
and many & jaw wagged with g.oomy 
forebodings Over that unusual and unex- 
pected appearance of ice in the Nouthern 
Sea 

By-and-by, the wind began to freshen, 
and signs of another gale appeared, though 
this time froma quarter tairly favorable 
to us; and with ber canvas snuygyec down 
and a bright lookout forward, the old stip 
began toshake her sides a8 she hurried 
away from those inhospitable seas with 
their spectral occupants towards the invit- 
ing warwthof the tropics and the sieady 
biast of the trade-winds, 

Anxious fora breath of fresh air before 
turning in to my half-sodden hammock, I 
wenton deck to lake aturn with «a chuin, 
and enjoy, 4&8 we often did together, a few 
anticipations of the delights of home once 
inore, 

it was a wild—a very wild night. There 
was A Binall moon; but the clouds were 
burrying Over her facein ragged slreamers, 
and in such constant succession, tbat her 
light wasseldoin visible; and when she 
did show it for a fleeting moment, it fell 
upon a biack, tos-ing, angry 864, Whose 
waves broke into clouds of icy foam as 
they fell bated off the bow of the great 
Ship, Or tried to leap savagely over her 
quarter, 

lt was a hard steady gale, the wind 
Shrieking and bumming through the 
rigging, and the old ship berself pounding 
pouderously butirresistibly at the great 
mountains of water before ner, and creak 
ing, groaping, and couwpilaining as she did 
80, WASLA, Yarda, bull, all in one sirident 
concert together, ae if rewonstrating at the 
labor which sbe was torced to undergo, 

In spite of the moon, the night was as 
black as Erebus, and from the quarterdeck 
on which we paced, the bow of the ship 
Wu Dareiy VIsSibDia, 


day, how more 80 by 


We were just turning our faces aft, ny 
chum and I, in our quarter-deck walk, 
when a voice rang out sudden, clear, and 
loud forward—the voices of the starboard 
lookout tian, 

“A brigut light on the starboard bow!” 
Instantiy we, and indeed é6very soul on 
deck, turned and peered hard in 
direction, Not a vestigeof a light 
be seen! 

Phen the voice of the officer of the watch 
was beard from the brug, ordering the 
iMiJSiipman of the waten w yo torward 
aud find outif the ipan was dreauing, or 
if vuy one else bad seen the ligut wiicu be 
reported. 

No one else had seen it; 
Stuck to his text. 

Hie had seen for a second of time a bright 
ligut on the starboard bow—a very bright 
light, quite different trom anything which 
Was Usual! y Been ut Be, 


Liat 
was to 


but the man 


“No, sir! [ beg your pardon, sir! I 
wasn't asieep—-not I, sir! broad awake as 
lain now, 8i:! and able to swear Lo it.” 

Hy bis thine «@ hands were on the 
wert, and many officers, old and youny, 
id tuupbled up from below at the hat 

‘But, mv x i man, if {t Was really a 
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echoed several voices; but before the officer 
of the watch could turn round towards the 
direction indicated, it was gone, and the 
starboard bean presented one. uniform 
sheet of imperetrable blacknesa, 

‘Waist there! What was it like?’ 
“Somethin of 4 flash-ligbt, I should ag 
sir,” replied the lookout, ‘Very bright and 

very short—gone in a moment.-lixe,’”’ 

By this time the captain and commander 
were both on the bridge, and the whole 
ship was alive witb curiosity, 

“What can it be?’ I[ asked of theold 
boa'swain against whow I brushed in the 
darkness as | walked aft, 

“T «a boat,” said he; “that’s what it must 
be. Toecap'n he allows it’s a boat, and 
he’s pretty sure to be right. Some poor 
souls’ whose vessel has foundered among 
the ice—whalers, inost likely—took to the 
boats they have. I saw that there light 
myself—seened very close to the water, it 
did. They seen our lights, and burnt a 
flash-light, If they got another, they’:l 
su0W that, loo, presently.’’ 

And now tbe voice of the commander 
rang out: 

“Mr. Sightal’’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the gunner, 

‘Clear away your two foremose guns on 
the waindeck, and fire blank charges at 
short intervals; and get some blue lights, 
aud show thern in the fore-rigging at once!’ 

“Ay, ay, sir.’ Andaway wert the gun- 
ner to see his orders carried out instantly. 

But ere bis heal bad dissappeared duwn 
the hateuway—"A | right light on the atar- 
board quarter!’ roared out the marine 
sentry at the lifebouy right aft, and once 
more everybody turned sharp around to 
fiud notbing to yazs at but the universai 
darkness, 

“Hands, about ship!’ was now the order; 
and in quick succession came from the 
bridge tue well known comimands in the 
sharp, imperative voice of the lieutenant of 
tue wateb: “Kase down helm!'’—Helim's 
a lee!’—'‘Raise tacks and sheets!’ As, 
And as the splendid oid ship answered her 
belm like @ boat, and began to fill on the 
other tack, ‘‘Maintopsail baul!’’—for our 
courses were furled—'tHead braces!”’ “Of 
all, haul!” and were on the other tack, 

The ship was now obrilliantly illumina- 
ted; half-a-dozen blue liguits burnt in her 
fore and wain rigging; while, as we began 
to move ahead once iwore, our bow guns 
blazed forth froin the matndeck one after 
the other—a roar which we fondly imagined 
would be more weicome than the most 
delicious music to the ears of the poor 
Slorin-tossed castaways in that frail boat 
which we now hoped to rescue from the 
wrath of the raging sea, 


At intervals there appeared again the 
brigut but transient flash which vad ftret 
atiracted our notice; aud turough the roar 
ofthe waves and the shriek of tue wind, 
We al times imagined that we could bear 
human voices shouting no doubt for help, 
and all eyes were strained to the uttermost 
througn the blackness totry and discern 
tbe first glimpse of the boat itself, 

Tue last flash bad toid us that we were 
steering dicectiy for it, and on we sped, our 
biue lignts bissing and flaring in our rig- 
ging, OUr guns Céas@leossiy roaring Out our 
sympathy and our desire to save. 

Well can I remember the almost choking 
fesiing of thankiuiness in my own heart 
when | thought of the wild joy of these 
poor outcasts at the prospect of 80 speedy a 
reacue, and anticipated tne delight of wel- 
comlug tu@n On Lie quarter-deck Of 80 
Staunch and sale a sbip. 

But aliin « moment wy anticipations and 
my sentiments of gratitude were scattered 
to the winds, 

“Keep her away, sir! keep her awav!’’ 
came a roar frou tue forecasile, ‘You'll 
be right down upon her! A large fuli-rig- 
ged suip right anead of us!” 

Up went our heim, and the ship’s head 
paid off: and a8 we s.rained our eyes in the 
direc.ica iad cated, we Could ditmiy uake 
oul, tv Our intense sur, ris: and unspeak- 
able wonder, the huge, Shadowy, ghostly 
ouiling of an unusuaily large vessel, 

No signs of life appeared avout her, 
Tne tight which tad at first attracted our 
novice was no longer to be seen. Her 
uasis8, yards, aud sails were ouly just 
Visibie—not a8 a black bard shadow aguinst 
the e&ky, but pale, spec ral, as if mere 
vapor—varely to be discerned, yet leaving 
nv room for doubt. 


There she sailed, a veritable phantom 
ship, All bands g-zed at her 1a slience, 
Tue blue liguts were allowed to burn out, 
aud no fresh Ones were lignted. The great 
guns ceased to thunder ou (he mainudeck, 

The liie-boat’s crew usuttered uneasily 
among 1heuis8el ves, as If dreading tue pos- 
Bibully Of being ordered to board so un- 
Cauuy acraii; while tue older bands once 
wore Suodk Utbeir beads, and said “they 
KUOWGd we ‘adn’l seen the last Of that poor 


feller as fell overboara,”’ 
Butthers is noluing wore for usto do. 
Who acd what tue mysterious stranger 


banglog on Our port Quarter was we could 
Dol possibiy ascertalu ou sucu @ Dight, in 
such @« galt; aod at length tue order was 
wiveo tO **Wear suip;’’ and we once more 
turned our vack on the vessel which we 
iad beeu so eagerly pursuing for more 
tian anu bour, 

As we did 80, we could see that he too 
| allered bis course; bis spectral yards, with 
LUGIT BhAa iow y Saiis, #¥ 





ug round, and he 


disappeared without @ 6ign in the darkness 
fthe night. 

Don’t tell me,”’ sa tawain, ‘‘as 
‘ were areal ship, Didn't that 
r G1S4DP pea a t \ ust etore 

si, ? 4 " W « 

} A » x at eoumme 
° NO Very weil, the n! That 
; there pbantom ship was to tell us how he 
Aware drownded, that's what that were, an 
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aobody sban’t persuade me no other that 
hat.—How dol —— them bright lights? 
Answer me this: ere them lights onnest 
lights, such as sbips show at night?—No; of 
course they weren’t. Corpse lights?—that’s 
ny answer; and when I says corpselights, 
} mean it.’’ 

It may have been an bonest merchant- 
man, outward-bound, and too intent upon 
making a speedy voyage to “speak” us, 
but, nevertheless, the boatewain’s opinion 
was pretty generally accepted as the correct 
solution of what was considered to be an 
ocean mystery. 
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Sweethearts. 
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The speaker was a child of about five 

ears old, seated on a high baycock, and 

making one of the prettiest pictures we 
confessed we had ever seen, 

It was the declining afternoon of a sum- 
mer’s day. The sun, flushed as it appeared 
with its own heat, was nearing the hor:zon 
and sending itsslanting rays upon the large 
upland hayftield, where the haymakers 
were yet busy raking and tossing the hay. 

Mark and I had come to Llylworth to 
spend our honeymoon. It was a iovely 
spot, the inland scenery being romantic, 
while half a mile oft from where we lodged 
was the sea, flowing over golden sands, and 
beating itself at times, during high winds, 
upon the grand brown clifts. 

This afternoon the sweet odour that filled 
the air had attracted us to the baytields on 
the upland, and were entering at a part at 
present deserted by the haymakers, wnen 
suddenly we had come upon a child perched 
rione on a haycock, and piaying with some 
wild flowers in ber lap. 

She had one of the sweetest faces I had 
ever bebheld—childlike, and yet with a 
singular earnestness in her large, clear, 
hazel eyes; nut-nprown golden hair formed 
winsome rings about ber white forehead 
and soft, dimpled throat; while lightly rest- 
ing upon it was a carelessly-made wreath 
of ‘fairy’? grass and wild flowers, Her 
dress was of the plainest, but scrupulously 
ciean,'and with a taste that made its poverty 
becoming. 

Mark and I had been both struck with 
the child, and Mark had said: 

‘Who are you, little one?”’ 

To which she had answered, gravely re- 
garding us: 

“I’se Evan Routh’s sweetheart.” 

‘And who is Evan Routh?” I inquired. 

For reply she extended both her little 
dimpled arme, giving acry of delight with 
her rose-bud lips. Lookingin the direction 
of her gaze, we saw a bronzed, well-built, 
handsome young feilow of not more than 
four-and-twenty approaching. Tbe glad 
love of the child’s face was reflected upon 
his; making a balf inciination as he passed 
us, He approached the little mite, tossed 
her lightly to his shoulder, and went strid- 
ing on across the field, on@, by-arm 
being twined round his head rk, crisp, 
curly hair. « 

“Evan Routh’s sweetheart.”*: * 

Who was he? Who was she? Was he 
too young to be her father? Could he be 
her brother? In either case she wouid 
scarcely have termed herself his ‘‘sweet- 
heart;’’ yet what a strong affection had 
beamed in tue faces of both! 

My ouriosity was aroused, and when that 
evening our jandlady was removing the 
dinner, I said: 

“Pray, Mrs. Fennith, who is Evan 
Routh?’”’ 

She regarded me with a little surprise, 
then replied: 

“One of the fishers, ma’am, down in the 
hamiet,’’ 

“And who,”’ put in Mark, smiling, ‘‘is 
Evan Routh’s sweetheart?’’ 

Mra, Fennith began laughiog,then looked 
graver as she exclaimed: 

“Ah, I understand, sir; you have seen 
Winie.’’ 

‘““Yos,’’ said I, and told her, ending by 
asking what relation she was to Evan 
Routh. 

“Just none at all, imma’am. She’s an 
orphan;’’ answered our iandlady. “It was 
like this, A littie over four years ago Evan 

fouth was a’imost engaged to Winifred 
Pierson, a8 pretty a girl as you could find 
in the country, Or out of it, wa’am, She 
was too pretty, for it made her self-willed 
and vain, and brought her a deal too many 
lovers, But none were tavored like Kkvan 
ltouth, and it was settied by ail of us that 
he wasthe wan. Indeed, Winifred bad as 
good as said “Yes,” when old Jenkins’ 
sailor-son came home, and Winifred jiltea 
van Routh for biu. 

“It was acrue! thing, and nearly broke 
the poor young fellow’s heart. P’ raps sve 
repented it atter, tor ber husband never 
loved her as Evan had and did. 

“Well, ma’am, young Jenkins stopped 
to take his father’s business, tor the old 
nan was a’most past work; and one night 
tue two went out fishing, were caught ina 
gale, and drownded, When the bodies 
were washed ashore, Winifred went like 
ad, She was took ill, and died before 
night; but her infant lived. 

“Weall said it would a’ been a mercy 

ad it died too, for there was no money, 
4nd nota relation left to it nor a triend in 
the world. We were wrong there, bowever. 
t.van Routh, for his great love for the girl 
who had s80 crueily jilted hiin, took the 
nfant, and paid a woman to bring 


|= E\ AN KOUTH'S sweetneart.’’ 


it 
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Now it lives witt fi nm is tlaye «an 
was nis OW! tlie daughter, at 6 just 
6 a her 
| suppose,’’ said Mark, ‘the 1s 
will D@ that ivan Kouth w marry her 
hen ashe laold ar r? 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘Dear no, sir, he’ll be too wise; why, he's 
twenty years older than she. She’s her 
mother’s daughter in more than face I 
don’t doubt, and when she gets lovers will 
like a younger, sprightlier inan than he'll 
be then.”’ 

When we left Llylworth we were so de 
lighted with it that wedeciared our holiday 
outing should be spent there next year. 
But, a8 is often the case, many things 
intervened; we were attracted elsewhere, 
and it was not until fifteen years later that, 
our children having been invited for the 
summer holidays to a friend's, Mark and I 
resolved, as we were alone, to spend our 
wedding-day anniversary and outing at 
Llylworth. We found our former apart- 
ments obtainable, and one of my first 
que~ies of our landlady was of Evan Routh 
and van Kouth’'s sweetheart. 

“Is be married?’ | asked, 

“Married! Dear! Ma'am, he'll never be 
married. He loved once; he'll never 
@gain.”’ 

“And Winie? 
she marriea?”’ 

“Pretty! She's just beautiful, ma’an! 
Her motber was nothing to ber; for she ts 
ao sweet and goodand true. Married? (nb, 
no; she’s had lovers enough for any gir! to 
pick from, but she refuses them all,’ 

“Why?” 

Mrs, Fennith paused, then said: 

‘Well, ma’am, I believe she loves no 
one in this world like Evan Routh, though 
he be twenty years older.” 

“And he?”’ 

“She’s all in all to him, We ali kKinow 
that. She’s just like the breath of his Life, 
only be feels he’s too old: that she should 
have a younger mate, Hie’s given her 
every chance to get one; but Well, | 
fancy, ma’am, your good husband was 
right, and it may bea match between them 
after all,though he is old enough to ’a been 
her father.”’ 

The next day i saw Winie. She was 
beautiful indeed, with one of the sweetest, 
purest, of expressions, Of course she did 
not recognize me, but I resolved to inake 
her acquaintance on the morrow, 

That evening, however, a sudden and 
fearful tempest broke over Liylworth. No 
one could sleep, ‘Tnose who were in bed 
got up again and dressed. 

Mark and | went down to the shore, for 
the sea was a Bight to behold. 

Among thecrowd Isaw Evan Routh, and 
Winie leaning on bis arm, while be protect- 
ed her from the fierce’ wind. Bronzosd, 
weather beaten, and handsome, be looked 
certainly more like her father, They didn) 
look lovers, 

Suddenly, through the gloom and under 
driving wrack, there appeared an object 
which made every woman ulter acry, and 
every wan sharply draw his breath. It 
was a ship—a doomed ship—being driven 
on to the rocks, 

Soon she showed signals of distress, seek- 
ing belp from the shore, 

Oce man alone answered the appeal 
Evan Kouth. 

Striding forward, facing round to the 
others, he cried: 

‘Lads, who’s ready of you to go with me 
to try to save yonder ship? Think, inates, 
there may be women and children on 
board!’”’ 

There was a silence. 

“What?” hecried. ‘Is there not a man 
among you? Am / to go by mysel!?”’ 

‘No; not if I can be of auy use,”’ 

I uttered a cry, for thespeaker war Mark. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ repued Evan Routh, 

“You’ve got the courage, but not the 
skill. You’re not used to the sea, 80 would 
bein the way. Sut you've shamed these 
fellows into pluck.’’ 

Three or four had stepped forward, and 
soon they began to run the boat down, 
though an old fisher remarked: 

“IVs just foolhardy madness; no boat 
could live jn such 4 #6a,”’ 

My fears allayed respecting Mark, I 
looked at Winie; she stood likea statue, 
her hands clasped, her head Slightly in 
clined forward, he beautiful features rigid 
as stone, her lips tightened, her eyer dilated 
they were fixed on Ivan Routh, 

My heart bled for her. 

The boat, with much difficulty and 
danger, was at last successfully launclied, 
end went fighting its way across the storin 
billows 

How eegerly, anxiously we watched it, 
searcelv daring © breath! Soanx ous were 
we for the brave rescuers that we forgot 
the if-possible-vo-be rescued, until @ great 
ory cleft theair and rushed up to heaven, 

The ship had been buried upon tue reefs 
with anawlful crash. Tu6re was 4imoment- 
ary mountain of foam, When it cleared 
away the ship had ygone—not & vestixe re- 
mained in view. 

W hat of the boat” 

We looked back to the spot where it had 
been. 

It was not there! 


Is sho stillas pretty? Is 





We waited tor it to start up from tie | 


dark trough of some billow. 

/t never came’ 

“Sue 6 goue!’’ éjaculated tue crowd, 

I looked towards Winie; ber stony face 
was still turned to the #64, bul #he lad 
dropped on her kneer. 

I would have yone to her, bul Ma 
bindered meé, He begyed ine not to leas 
the suore, The tide was ocoiny 
the wind biew inland, s that a 
might be washed on the beach 

I knew what he meant,but Ie 
It would bave been im poss ¢ 

The nen were do«! 
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EVENING POST. 


Winie remained atill kneeling, motion- 
lesa, 

1 was again going to her, but again was 
prevented. There was a shout, sowe of 
the men dashed into the water and brought 
something out. The women hurried to the 
spot. Winie sprang to her feet, then 
paused as on aged woman's sbrill tones 
rose into the air: 

“Ita Jack—it’s my boy Jack! 
Heaven, he livea!’’ 

Anotherand another were rescued, Then 
farther down the beach some fishers drew 
outoneand uttered nocry. 

Mark could not stay me; I felt excited, 
mad! I bastened to thespot. Ob, Heaven! 
there he lay—bandsome, calm, as in sleep 

~the man who bad eo bravely risked his 
life for others -Evan Routh—dead! 

‘The men in their bearts’ deep sympathy 
could utter no sound, But somehow the 
truth was divined, and others formed a 
ring around, 

Avruptly there was ® movement, & 
wiileper, 

‘Keep the poor lass back,’’ 

leep ber back? Would it have been 
possible? : 

Winie had guessed who lay there, Her 
hair loose, and tossed by the wind; her 
head uncovered; ber features stony, but 
now rigid with grief, an agony that could 
ut er no sound, sbe broke her way through, 
und looked upon the body,, 

Oue iow, appalling cry, piercing every 
heart broke from her lips. She sank on 
her knees, then dropped over the dead 
thsner, her face on his wet breast, her arms 
bout him tight—tight! 

Phen—silence! 

Was she weeping? Was her sorrow too 
leep for tears? Had she found temporary 
relief from misery in unconsctousn essa? 

A space we waited. Then a wonan, step- 
ping to her, stooped and gently raised her, 
aayIn gS: 

“Come, dear lass! take comfort. The 
Lord's will be done, It inan ever went to 
xiory, he has, for he died trying to save 
othera,”’ 

The yirl inade no resistance, ullered no 
word, Her aris hung limp, ber head fell 
hack on the woman's shoulder, 

The woman uttered acry of terror, 

“Heaven be merciful to us!’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘Tbe lass is dead!’’ , 

It waa true, 

Winie’s heart, full of a pure and holy 
love, had broken for the tnan whom her 
mother had cruelly jilted. 

In the Liytworth churchyard there are 
two graves side by side, One is “ivan 
toutn’s;”’ the other is ‘“*Winie’s,”” Ivan 
Kouth’s sweetheart. That, and nothing 
more, 


Thank 
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Witat is A Foor?—The reply of most 
peopie will be “twelve inches,’”’ But that 
ia scarcely correct; for the length of the 
foot regulates that of ita twelfth part, one 
inch, The orig nu of the foot measure is cu- 
riows in olden days, it is said, ite length 
was thus arrived at: 

Ou a Sunday morning after service, the 
proper (fiicer stood at tue Church door, and 
stopped the first sixteen men who passed 
out. He then made them put their left 
feet one behind the other; and the sixteenth 
partoftthe resulting length waa the right 
and jawlul foot-measure of that particular 
pariah. 

Oue would have 6x pected to find the mea- 
sure Of sixteen feet surviving under some 
Special name, Instead, wo bave the rod, 
pole, or pereb, of lot. 6in, This is be. 
cause the foot of twelve inchbes—the [oct as 
we Know it—bcaine an established mea- 
sure of length in the thicker centres of pop- 
ulation long before the old system of adapt- 
ing the fool inés-uré to the human feet of 
the parlicular country parishes bad died 
out 

So it was that ata given date, a foot in 
the city iweanta fixed iength, while, at the 
saine Gate, it ineant @ variable length in 
the country. The rod of 16 ft. 6 in. js the 
result of a compromise between the city 
and the siires, 

Mne country foot of the peasant was larger 
tha he town foot of the artisan, It was 
tacitly arranged that, #0 far as the foot was 
oncerneéd the country should yive way to 


the eity, and that, #0 tar as the rod waa oon 
cerned, the celity should give way to the 
country. 


And this was avery reasonable arrange- 
ment; for the foot is essentially the tnea- 
sure of tne artisan, While the rod ia used 
only in connection with land, 


———_—_ 


\ WomAN’S SPITEFUL SMILE. A vory 
inaure oride® 42nd ber itninwature consort, 
While on their wedding trip, #o the story 


goes, annoved the rest of the passenyersn in 
the Cars by Lhe 6flus. vonese of tneir devotion 
to ®ach other, Besides this, the happy 
Coupe Kepl Loeir window Open @ yood deal, 
to the discourfort Of luer fellow travellera, 
AC last a lady who sat Opposite them 
On.y # WOtnan courd have cut 8 unerring- 
yand mercilessly into the weak spot of 
leaned over and #ald with tne 


Her Ou 


SUAVest Suille 

“Madan, will yon kindly request your 
“ , ose the window? 1 tear |] ai 
ar ft ] 

he window went u but not the anirite 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





The Vienna policg have, it is said, adop- 
ted the photographic pase cards, first, if we 
are not mistaken, used by the season ticket 
holders of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. In 
many continental countries a maidservant 
cannot remove tron one canton to another, 
nor sometimes even pass from the service 
of one family,in the same town to that of 
another without baving a police look at her 
credentials. It is the same with artisans 
and mechanics, and of course they cannot 
leave their native country without an inter- 
national identity as, elae they might oa- 
cape the conscription or mititary service. 


That model of modern engineering, the 
Eiffel tower, on the Champs de Mara, 
Paris, which was expected to be one of the 
ornaments of next year’s exposition, is said 
to be, in point of architectural beauty, a 
dismal failure. A letter from an American 
in France is pronounced in its condemna- 
tion of the greatiron structure, The writer 
asys: “T wanted to stay in Paria, but that 
tower, which is now S00 feet bigh, worried 
me outof that plan. It haunts you. You 
cannot help seeing it, and the more you do 
see it, the crazier you get. I am now 200 
miles trom Paria, yet the first thing | see 
when | get up in the morning is that awful 
tower. It isa terrible bore. When i! reaches 
its full height one will be able to see it, I 
guess all over France. I shall then go to 
Atrica,’”’ 


A coal dealer in the suburbs of Boston, 
says a paper of that city, was called upon 
at his office by a poor, hard-working wom- 
an, and requeste) to send a basketof coal 
to ber home, ‘We donot deliver so small 
a quantity,’’ was the merchant's reply. “It 
is Our invariable rule never to send less 
than a quarter of aton.”” “But! cannot 
pay for so much was the pitiful conteasion, 
“and I bave left my little obildren home 
in a fireless room, Whatam 1 do?’ “Well,” 
returned the dealer «a kindlier light beam. 
ing in his eye, “I cannot depart tron my 
ruler as tothe quantity.’’ Then, turning 
to his clerk, be continued: *Jobn bave a 
quarter of a ton of coal sent to the woman's 
address a8 soon a8 possibie.”’ “But Tl can- 
not pay lor so much,’ sbe 6xpostulated, I 
already understand that you can’t, #o | 
will charge itto the children, Give your- 
self no more uneasiness aboutthe debt than 
they will be liable to do, CGood-morning,” 


A curious story is related at Madrid, in 
6xplanation of the misfortunes which have 
lately afflicted the royal house of Spain: 
“It appears that the root of the mischiet is 
atatal ring of quite medieval deadliness, 
Tie King Alphonso X11, gave itto his 
cousin Mercedes when he was betrothed to 
per, and she wore it during the whole ot 
ber short married life, on her death the 
King presented it to his grandmother, the 
‘,ueen Christina, Shedied very soon after, 
when it passed to the King’s sister, the 
Intanta del Pilar, who at once began to 
sicken, and In afew more days also died, 
Alpbonso then banded it to his sister-in-law 
Christina, the youngest daugiter of the 
Duke of Montpensier, but in three months 
she was also dead. His Majesty now re- 
solved to retain the baleful jewel in his 
own keeping, but, he, too, soon tell a vic- 
tim to its mysterious malignancy. By 
order of his widow It bas now been sus- 
pended by a chain around the neck of the 
statue of the Maid of Almudena, the patron 
saint of Madrid’! 


The following little incident which bap- 
pened in an agricultural village in Ger- 
any, Shows thatthe belief in witchcraft 
is #1ll deeply rooted even in civilized 
countries: A farmer lost several head of 
cattle within afew months, and agreed that 
this could only be the result of witchcralt, 
6xercised by @ neighbor with whom they 
were noton triendly terms A miller from 
the vicinity, tar-famed tor bis power over 
6Vil Spirits, was consulted, and ordered the 
joors to be painted with # certain oint 
ment. The evildoer, hasaid, would bethe 
Orat peyeon to enter therea ter, snd could 
only be kept from further mischiet by hav. 
ing his or ber nose syu6ezed between the 
door and jamb until the nember was 
crushed, The first person to enter was the 
neighbors wife, who was duly captured 
and who, though the attempt of crushing 
was unsuccesstul, received some serious 
wounds on thé head in her attempt to os- 
cape ber torturers, 


\ bhutan hair marketis# located at Mort- 
ana, in the Departinent of the Lower Pyr- 
enues, in france, and on alternate Fridays 
pundreda of hair dressers repair to the Lite 
lie place to buy the hair of the young peas. 
ant iris, The dealers wander up and 
down the ionyg, narrow streets ofthe town, 
6ach With wlarg® palrotbriyhtshears bang 
ing frou a black jleather Alrap around bis 
Waist, while the young girls who wish to 


} part with their hair stand about in their 
| doorways, The transaciion ts carried on in 


the best room in the house, The hair ia let 
down, and tue tres-e8 combed out and the 


| Uéaler names the price, This varies om 
a ballto five dollars, Ifa bargain i« wt ruck 
r sal t ‘ t ' net 
t *# dealer aYyYsttie tr ney r fa yo pr I 
6 woller, apy os lis sliear 4 1 
ne Ig tresses lalla on the The 
| sme pr t Mie 4 
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‘Wur Uoung Folks. 


HY JOBE WAIN, 


Hi, I WiSH | wane kitten!” exclaimed 

( ) frown the aheiter of the sofa a little 

brown mouse who had been bunted 

ali round the room, into which he had 

crept but « few momenta before, “Ob, I 
wieh | waa a kitten!’’ 

All of a sudden a change seemed to 
eome over bin: his body telt like a bal- 
loon, bis head got dizzy, and appeared 
much higher frou the ground, 

He looked at his feet; they were wuite, 
e> was his body! Yea bis wish had come 
true, he bad been changed into a kitten. 


it must beve been ‘*wishing-day,” 
which only comes ones in a thousand 
years, he thought In a moment bis 


inind waa made up. 

Out he rushed into the middle of the 
room, licking bis lips tue while, as much 
ae to way, “There, Ive done for that 
brown mouse now, TI bavel” 

Immediately there was a «briek of 
delight trom ail the young ladies in the 
room, who at ones jumped off the chairs 
where they had sought protection from 
the little thoid browu mouse, and ran to 
pick bit up. 

“Ob, doesn't be smell mousy!" exclaimed 
one, ‘*Whata brave little dear!’’ esinirked 
another, 

’ Yes, and look at bis lovely blue eyes 
and exquiste long white fur. Ob, what 
x jove!l’ and the iwady who apoke gave 
hin « big, ble kine, 

“Oh, and doesn’t he meaw beautifully?’’ 
eald young Bob, who was hunting the 
little brown mouse round the room buta 
noment before, as be pinched the end of 
tue kitten’s tall, but Bob was seolded for 
being eruel, and was toid he was 4 coward, 
and shut outof the room, 

They named the kitten Hercules, because 
of bis bravery in killing and eating a 
whole live brown wouse all to hiceself, 
ordered half a plotof milk for bins every 
day, and stuffed bim with ail the dainties 
in and outof season, 80 Hercules fared 
well, 

But he began to wish fora bit of candle, 
and firsthe bitaway atall tho drawing- 
roou, wax candles, which gave him a@ fit 
of indigestion; then be made a« raid on a 
lighted Kitchen canule, with dire results to 
hivnmelf, 

Suddenly, one day, an idea occurred to 
him. He had got brothers and sisters who 
were atill mice, and who had probably 
gone into mourning for him, He would 
ii4k®e friends with them, 

No sooner said than done. Taking the 
best candle he could tind, be hauled it off 


to the little bole he hitsself had made 
in the skirting boards, 
“Annie! Jackiel Willie!"’ he shouted; 


“come and see your lost brother who's got 
a iong candle for you all,” 

“Ob, uo, not we," they answered in 
chorus; “you are only «# naaty BAVAgO 
eat, altbougb you #mell mousy,’ 

Then he explained all about the 
“Wishing day,’ and how ne was changed 
tow Kitten. 

They thought thie very wonderful, and 
beyan to notch # beatin, One noteb for every 
day, and thought lo themselves that they 
would soon get to the end of # thousand 
vears, and then wouldn’t they wish! 
Jackie declared he would be « lion and eat 
up all the nasty boys; Willie would bea 
Councilinan, and take # law that all cate 
but bis brother should be poisoned, while 
Annie would keep a large girl's school, 
and teach ail the young ladies to love and 
ake pets of the Iittie brown mice, and 
not to be frightened of them, 


Weil, they came out of thelr hole in 
time, and ate # lotof the candle, and eat 
and had a lone talk with their brother 


Hercules, who proposed to introduee them 
to all bis triends the kittens, and make 
peace celween the two racer, 


They bade each other “good bye,” and 
Hiercules weotoll! on bis uilasion of love 
ae happy As A king 

Now you ust know that Hercules had 
Gone to be looked Upon as a wondertul 
Kiiten by all theother kiltens, and this ia 
how it cathe wmbout, 


Qne great thing in favor was that 
he was Very ioteilyent; another was that 
him coat had never ost ils inousy scent and 
flove Fr, all the Kittens gal as 
pear to bil #8 could to get # sniff 
of tis fur, 

Wiiv, he 


bitseael!, 


hin 


conmbeguenttly 


they 


never even had to wash or lick 
lie would say in @ very 
ackalaisical Cone of volee, “Oh, dear, ] do 
so dirty,” when ttumediately a whole 
Kittens would rush and struggle 
xetaiok at bis coat, and he had to say 
*Toats enough’ Sve minutes before he 
wanted them to leave off, they enjoyed the 
inoumsy ftlave wuch, 
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“Yea, I'm Jackie, I’m a lion, and I’m go- 
Ing to eat all the naughty boys up who 
| pinch your taille and tie bricks to your poor 
| necka,’’ 

Hercules looked solemn, and said it was 
true, which made the kits ‘Sir’ Jackte and 
wonder whether it was poesibie that they 
could be lions too, though they did not 
exactly koow what a lion was, but 
Jackie bad gnawed the picture of a lion out 
of a book, #0 of course he did. 

Next Willie was called. ‘I’m aCouncil- 
man, and it is my mission in life to look 
after cats, and poison all those who eat 
tnioe,'’ P 

The kittens looked frightened, and one 
Kullty one bolted, 

Annie next came forward and declared 
that she was a ladies’ schoo! mistress, and 
that if the kittens did not behave thern- 
selves for tbe future she would make the 
young ladies iike mice, and banish the kit- 
tens trom the houses, 

Then he introduced three more members 
of bia own tamily, making #ix in ali, 
Finding the mice knew #0 much, the kits 
grew very wucn interested in their conver- 
sation, 

Oue told of now he had gnawed away at 
a geography until be knew about every 
country in the world, 

Anotber had eaten a hole clean through a 
whole medical library, and dosed all the 
sick and ailing kittens with all the bitter 
aloer, 

Why, there was notathing but that some 
of them knew, and as for gossip, there was 
one ancient old woinap mouse, who would 
have been a tough morsel for any cat, who 
knew every secret in every bouse for niles 
around, 

W hat times they did have to be sure! The 
kites would sit on the kitchen stairs, with 
the six mice and'Hercules below them; aud 
the mice would pretend that there was 
someone coming and trignten all the kits 
out of their wits. At others the kittens 
would send the mice bolting into their 
holes, 

But an end came to this suddenly. The 
lite of the meeting, Hercules, caine to grief 
one day. He tuinbied into a water-bult 
and was drowned, 

No wohse dared to venture beyond his 
hole again, for the kits grew into cats and 
forgot the past, Some of the mice got caught 
in traps, anc some of the cals disappeared 
mfsteriously. 

Annie, Jackie and Willie took to notch. 
ing every day on the beam, one notch for a 
day, living in hopes; but finding that they 
some would have to make 365,000 notches 
before their hopes would be fuifilied, and 
that at the end of every year thev were as 
far of! as ever, there being only 365 notches 
to their credit out of so many Lhousands, 
they gaveit up asa hopeless task, and asa 
result lived to a good ripe old age on can- 
dies and cheese crumbs, 
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AN AWKWARD SWING, 
BY SARAIL PITT. 


YES,” . said Lizzie Norton, with great 
lip portance, ‘tuere were cakes, SWilgs, 
and—-’’ 

“And what’s them?” interrupted ragged 
J ean. 

‘“Swinge! why big ropes tied round trees, 
and you si* on the end, and they swing you 
right up to—to the sky, nearly; 1 went on 
lots of times,” 

“And didn’t you fall off?’ cried ragged 
J ems, 

“Fall of!’ soornfully, “I’m not such a 
ae as you are, Jess,’’ 

“Tin nota baby, but I could’t hold on 
that Ligh.’’ 

‘Just wait till you see one; it’s as easy as 
possible when you know how. Perhaps 
i'll find one about here, and then L'il show 
you bow,” 

A vague promise, and Jess had not the 
slightest hope of ite ever being carried out, 
She herseif never seemed to get a chance 
at anything bevond the court where they 
bota live, while Lizzie Norton went to two 
schools, and was aiways going off to lea- 
parties and trips into the country. 

lt was on the latest tripthat sue had dis- 
covered the delights of swinging, 

Jess was wiarcuing slowly up and down 
the paveiwent, uursing @ nelghbor’s baby 
whom be bad prouiised to take care of for 
the mother, one afternoon «a week or two 
later, when Lizzie Norton came running up 
the entrance. 

“Ob; you've got that baby again,’ she 
cried, stopping short, “Can't you take hii 
back to his mother a bit?’’ 

“Wohoat for?’ asked Joss, 

“Because I've found a swing; it’s & good 
bit from bere, and 1 cawe up on purpose to 
take you.” 

“Oh!” gasped Jeas, ‘is it a solool trip?” 

“No, IVs sume place where tuey have 
been building, snd tuere’s a rope leit round 
& post; ii’s bol quile the sane way as we 
had it, but it'll go for you quite weil,” 
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“{ told you it wasn’t as fineas our swing,” 
said Lizz ein an offended tone; ‘it'll do to 
show you how, well enough. Now get up 
on that atone, and I'll bold the rope, 

It was easy for Lizzie to give orders; the 
top of stone was «mooth and slippery, and 
the repe wriggied al! around the post every 
time Jess tried tospring atit, and when she 
finally did get on, it wasn’tatall comforta.- 
bie: either her toes or her elbows: were 
knocking against the hard post, and that 
rope wasn't nearly as steady 484 Seaton the 
step at the end of the court. 

“Idon’t think I'll like it, Lizzie,” she 
said uneasily. ‘I think I’d better go back 
to that baby,’’ 

‘Go back! why, you aren’t begun yet; 
hold on tight, I'm going to push—now!” 

This swing certainly could not bave been 
nade the same way as the school one, 

Lizzie was sure she pushed right, and 
with all her strength, but instead of the 
rope going upto the sky nearly, it went 
burnping and twisting round the post, 

There was one frightened cry from Jess; 
the next instant sne was living on the 
ground, with her leg all twisted behind, 

‘Hallo! what miscniet are vou after down 
there?’’ sbouted @ tall policeman coming 
round the corner of the warehouse, 

“It wasn’t mischief,’ cried L agie, very 
ineekly, “1 was teaching her how to swing, 
and she’s gone and tuinbledt off directly it 
atarted.’’ 

“Swing on that rope indeed; you’d no 
business to touch it; a nice tumbie you've 
given ber! Where does she live?” 

But it was not back to the court the tall 
policeman Carried Jess, 

Mrs. Thompson's baby had to do without 
his walks for wany weeks after that, 

Jess remembered tumbling oat of that 
dreadful sawing, but the next thing she re- 
membered was waking up in @ little bed 
with a white counterpans, in a long room 
full of other beds just like ber own, and 
sesing 4 lady in a white cap and apron 
standing beside her, 

“W here’s Lizzie gone?”’ cried Jess, ‘and 
ob! what’ the watter with my leg? it feeis 
so stiff and funny, as if it wasn’t mine at 
all,’’ 

“You are not to try to move it,’’ said the 
lady, ‘only lie quite still and be a good 
girl, and you will soon be running about 
again.”’ 

“Was L zzie cross because | fell out?’’ 
asked Jess anxiously, 

“7 don’t know; Lizzie ought never to have 
let you try such # dangerous thing.” 

“] wantel to Know what it was like bad- 
ly, but now I’ll not want to try again,” 
remarked Jess; ‘1 don’t think swinging is 
at all nice; it was dreadfully uncomfortavle, 
even before I teil off.” 

“That was not a swing at all,’”’ said the 
nurse; ‘‘we have «4 good one in our play- 
ground here, and you shall see that soine 
day when you are better.’ 

Betier! Jess speedily made up her mind 
that she had never been betler in her life 
than she was forthe next few weeks; the 
pretty bed and pictures and playthings, ana 
kind nurses and doctors—it was very 
different from the courtan the messages, 
and that beavy baby; and she did not tee! 
In any.particular hurry lo get well. 

But there oainé @ day at iast when she 
was wrapped up in shaw!s and taken out to 
sion the big grassy square in the warm 
sunshine. ‘There was a painted wooden 
borse® in one corner, shuttlecocks and 
battledores, and balis, any number of them, 
lying about, and right in the middle of the 
swing the nurse had spoken about that 
tirat day she had been abie to talk, 

Jess walked slowly round and round 
adiuiring it, and presently @ nurse came 
and lifted her upon the low wooden seat, 


‘and then—well, if she did not get up to the 


sky she did yo @ little (hat way. 

“You see you would never have tound 
out what it was like but for ine after all,"’ 
said {. zzie, when she beard her wonderful 
experiences the day Jess came batk to the 
court; “if I hadn’t taken you down to that 
swing you wouldn’t bave had a chance of 
getting fnto such « place.’’ 

“No,” agreed Jess, “and I don’t care a 
bit about trips and tea-parties now,’ she 
added with deep pride and satisfaction. “I 
used to think I never went anywhere at all 
but there isn’t another girl in the whole 
court bas ever been inside that hospital,”’ 


a 2 —- 


POWER Or IMAGINATION —A @iminal 
condemned to death by tue civil authorities 
Was given to surgeousto be experlmented 
upon. They stretohed him, bound, ona 
table, blindfoided bim, and told him tbat 
he was to die by bieeding. His arm was 
prickeéd *O that he supposed a vein had 
been opened; but blood was not even 
drawn, 

‘Taoey then let warm water drop upon the 
arui and trickié into & Vessel beneath. He 
feltthe drops, heard them fall,tuought him- 
self Lievding to death, and died without 
loss of biood, purely from the eflecta of his 
lujaw ination, 

The following 


incident is of the same 

















snake turned out to be a smal! 
lycodon. It was alive, though somewhat 
injured by the treatment it had received. 
On explaining to the man and bis friends 
that it was barmless,and with some diffi- 
culty making them believe it, thesymptoms 
of poisoning rapidly disappeared, and he 
left the hospital as well ashe ever was in 
his life in a few hours.”’ 
ea - —e 


THE IVY’S REWARD. 


» Innocent 





BY A. W. B, 





branches of the trees, and the lizards 
were playing about the old wall, dart- 
ing hither and thither like flashes of light 
ning, and thecrows were lazily cawing, and 
now and then @a moth or gay buttertly 
floated past. 
le Only the ivy that grew on the bank, and 
crept around the trunks of trees looked dul| 
and discontented, 

““T wish | cou'd get up higher and out in- 
to the sunshine,’’ sighed the ivy; “itis so 
dark down here, my flowers will not grow, 
and I bave nothing but leaves, 

“lam oldand gray,’ said the wall close 
by; “climb up wy sides, dear ivy, and make 
ine armantile of those beautiful |eaves which 
you #0 dispiae,”’ 

‘It is such slow work,’’ replied the other 
despondingly; “I never seem to get any 
farther, i shall never get out into the light 
and air.’’ 

* On, yes, you will,’’ cried theold wall, 
encouraging|y; ‘‘and if you’reslow, Mistress 
Ivy, remember that you are ve ry sure, 
Some folk shoot up in no time, and almost 
bave their head in the sky before you know 
where to look forthem, and then they come 
crashing down wituout any warning, be- 
cause they lack the strength of endurance,”’ 

“We don’t understand all that,’’ cried 
the lizards, playing abouttbe crannies of 
the wall, ** ‘enjoy life while you may’ isour 
motto; for the coid dark winter is Coming; 
ugh!” and they [risked away intothe sun- 
shine, 

“If {could only make one eftort,’’ said 
the ivy, ‘and get on quickly.’’ 

“Things that are meant to last are not 
done in tuat way,’’ said the old wall who 
was wise with the wisdom of centuries, 
‘Life, dear ivy, is wade up ot little efforts, 
and saccess co.nes from repeated struggles,” 

Just then athrush perched on a bough 

close by burst forth into such a tuneful 
gush of song that the drowsy air quivered 
and rusiled with méledy, and the ivy tist- 
ened, tor it seemed to her that the thrush 
was singing of courage and patience, of joy 
and hope, 
So the ivy, taking heart, clung to the tirm 
old wall, and steadily, steadily, through 
winter’s cold and sumimer’s heat through 
rain and sunshine, she crept bigher and 
bigber and higher, and uearer and nearer 
to the light. 

At last one brigbtand beautiful day the 
height was reacbe!; ahd the sun set some 
of bis war rays to greet the ivy, as she 
spread oui row veiued leaves and 
drank in my air, 

And soom there was something besides 
leaves, for Olusters of pale green flowers 
appeared, and as the summer passed on 
these gave place to bunches of deep purple 
berries, 

Tue dees hovered lovingly about her, and 
in spring birds built their nesis amid her 
sheltering leaves, and the ivy was happy, 
for she bad reached the light at last. 

—— aaa 


| [EF sunbearns were hovering among the 


ON INTEREST.—No blister draws sharper 
than interest does. Of all industries 
none is comparabie to that of interest. It 
works ail day and nightin tair weather or 


foul, It has no sound ia its footsteps, but 
travels fast. It pnaws at a inan’ssubstance 
with invisible teeth. It binds industry 


with its filin, a8 a fly is bound in a spider’s 
web. Devt rolis a inan over and over, bind- 
ing band and foot, and letting hito hanz 
upou the fatal mesn until the long-legged 
interest devours hin, 

Toere is but one thing onthe farm like it, 
and that is the Vanadath stile, which swarms 
new plants every time you break ils roots, 
whose b/ossous are proiific, and every flow- 
er the father of a million seeds, Every leat 
is awl, every branch & Spear, and every 
plant like a platoon of bayonets, and a field 
of them like an armed host. The whole 
plant is a vegelabie curse, And yet a far- 
iner had better mnake his bed on Cana‘a 
thistles than attempt to be at 6as9 upon in- 
terest. Ho, W. 8B, 

P< os 

A woman who Is proof reader on a morn- 
ing paper at Charleston, S. C., walks home 
about 3 o’clock every morping. She carries 
4 lOdded revolver in One band and alantern 
In the Other, The police keep a look-out 
for her #ppearance and bail her as she 
pastes their beats, She is a maiden lady 
and would “snoot” if occasion required, 
Sue coiwes frou a family known for both 








And when at last be could get free from Joss considered a moment Mra. Thomp- | sort, given by a prominent physician, He | brains and pluck. 
thew again, they would purr around bim | 800 ust bave nearly finished scrubbing | says, “Soue time ago, on visiting the hos —_> -—>____ 
aDd Ing RUCK songs tual were never beard | ber kitchen by this, Ifshe put the bavy | pital ona morning, | was told that a man A LADY Visiting Nyack, N. Y., from 
before or sincein Catdom, safely on the bed bis mother would be sure | had been aduilited during the night, suffer- | Brooklyn, took a bot brick to bed with her 
liercuces, aller leaving bis brothers aod | W bear hii. | lng from & Snake bite, and that he we very | on Sunday night. About midnight she was 
beters eel down and thougbtout @ plan, lu a winute she and Lizzie Norton were jiow. Ifound him in great prostration, | #wakened by s:noke, and she found the 
One iieaw ightin allthe kittens trom pearly outo! Sighlon their way Ww lois won | hardly able to speak, and in # S@tate of ureat lower part of ber bed on fire and } @6r toes 
the nel ik Louses; be let Lhemailileok | derlul swing, | depression. He aod bis friends said that just touched by the Hawes. A loud Brook- 
bits unbliilhey Were intoxicated with de- Lizzie warshalled her down one strange | dur ng the night, on going into bis hut, a] /yo scream aroused the housé6evold Che 
iiplat. street after another, through «4 Wide paseaye | snake bil him on the foot: be was much iim pendit g COUtlayration was + xt nruiel “ 
Tnen be brow lelicate subject, | tuat ied to the back of an elmply ware | alariied, and rapid y passed into « state of | and tne lady’s toes were anoil te d nt t 
and he prea ‘ ‘eeu such # homily they house, where she caine tO & pause, inseus t when they bro ig btShin to the sweetoll, tig a - 
11 t t ouere it is, sue anoounced, pp tiny “| ‘ he ” ihe considered that he —-_ « oo id i 
e eca ack who caine to a frayed rope; banging froin a as vy. a ‘ garded his nD pe t} rreatest 
a 4 ‘ bd ‘ 8s ia Eh }>-}> sl as ,”* ss ‘ c K Bhk ot . - ‘ - . r 
eves Jones stared at it rather biankly. I ard - i anak ev re , 
- ack mon s ooked worth coming #0 far lo see “ + a sug ia y it w _«——~< 
a 4 ‘ While “ mile ail. I thought c) 6 Was iu and the § \ Saiw ~ 
re — a a - ne ™ - y ? 
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ALONE, 


BY GKRA/IA, 


Ah! why, ab! why am I alone 
This fair and moonlit night, 

While soft the passing zephyrs moan 
In gentie, birdlike, Might’ 


Alone! alone! for aye alone! 
For naught*®an change it now; 
And life ts wrecked, | hopeless roam, 
Since hard Fate bids me bow, 


Grim desuny, so cruel, cold, 
A ceaseless war has waged; 
Until my heart bas grown so old— 
Each leaf with sorrow paged, 


Ab! ne’eragain will friendship sigh, 
Nor Love's bright sunbeams glow; 
Task in vain the reason why 
My lite’s so full of woe, 


What tfrony of Fate Is this, 
‘That I must joy less roam, 

While others know the way of bliss 
In this their earthly home ? 


Why not for me may Hope tilume 
This path of mortal lite? 

How can it be no flowers bloom 
And biossom midst its strife ’ 


I do not know, I cannot see— 
I have dreamt a dream all vain; 
And IT inust bear as best | may, 
And wear this galling chain, 
 — am 


CONCERNING SLEEP, 





Amongst the peculiarities wuich belong 
to man, and man only, there is none per- 
haps which exercises such a widespread or 
important influence as sleeplessness. 

There is scarcely anything upon which 
so many dogmatic and yet varying opin- 
ions are expressed as to the amount of 
sleep required by indivicuals, 

There are many who consider the Great 
King Alfrea’s division of time into eight 
hours for labor, eight for amusement, and 
eight for sleep, as the best possible one. 

Others again, cite instances of great men 
who have influenced the world, and yet 
taken very little sleep, as showing that 
eight hours is too much. 
makes an allowance of three hours; then 
come Baxter and Wesley, all preachers, 
with four and six hours respectively. But 
it is useless to attempt to adduce any rule 
from isolated examples; the individual 
wants in each case must be considered. 

Some, no doubt, indulge themselves too 
freely, a8 Was the case with the medical 
student who started the strange theory that 
sleep was the natural condition of man, 
and theretore slept eighteen hours a day, 
until ke died in consequence, of apoplexy, 

Others, again, with an almost overpow- 
ing tendency to somnolence, have seen the 
wisdom of keeping it in check, and been to 
some extent rewarded. 

Lord Hailes, when composing his ‘‘An- 
nals of Scotland,’’ constantly resorted to a 
wheel chair he kept in his study, that he 
might be driven rapidly about by a servant 
to dispel his disposition to slumber, and in 
church could only keep himselt awake by 
munching sweetmeats, 

Dr. Johnson had to fight against the 
same tendency; and Thomson, the author 
of the ‘‘Seasons,’’ passed an undue propor- 
tion of his time in bed. 

There are some people, again who can 
sleep and wake at will 
parte isas an example, as was also Quin 
the actor. Plenty of instances also abound 
where sleep has been indulged in under the 
least favorable circumstances. 

Indians, when at the stake of torture, wil] 
sleep on the least intermission of agony 
until the fire is applied to waken them. 
Many have slept on the rack Poor little 
factory children have fallen asleep from 
sheer weariness, and yet continued to move 
their hands and fingers as if at work, 

Soldiers have slept during a march, as in 
the case with those retreating with Sir John 
Moore from Corunna; whilst others, again, 
have slept sound with the roar of artillery 
around them. 

Still, in spite of the fact that the absence 
of sleep cannot long be healthily sustained, 
and that we can bear the privation of fire, 
food, and even drink than we can 
the want of steep; the utmo:' misery trom 
sleeplessress is 8 common and familiar ox 
currence 


Napoleon 30na- 


longer 


The remedies which have been proposed 
for it would fili a volume, al] sometimes as 
mpossidie ar as Irrita 
as the Chinese re nr 4 ven 
the mind of all unpleasant images 


retrospec 


reminiscences 
prospective griefa. 
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The most celebrated and perhaps the 
most efficacious method for procuring sleep 
that has been devised was originated by a 
Mr Gardner, who, amongst other things, 
had remedies for many evils, such as for 
allaying thirst where no liquid element 
could be procured, for improving the eye 
sight by various ingeniously contrived 
gineses, and for appeasing hunger. 

His sleeplessness, however — resulting 
from a severe spine injury sustained in 
being thrown trom a chaise—had been al 
most intolerable for years, until he discov 
ered a means, which never afterwards tailed 
him, of commanding sleep at will. 

The discovery caused some stir at the 
time, and many eminent persons adopted 
it, and gave testimonials as to its efficacy. 
Now, however, that it has dropped out ot 
existence, it may be a boon to many to 
have its formula reproduced, 

The sufterer who has wooed sleep in vain 
is, according to Mr. Gardner to lie on his 
right side, with his hcad comfortably placed 
on the pillow, having the neck straight, so 
that respiration may not be impeded. The 
lips are then w be closed slightly and a 
rather full inspiration taken, breathing 
thro gh the nostrils as much as possible. 
The tull inspiration taken, the lungs are to 
be left to their own action. 

Attention must now be fixed upon the 
respiration. The person must imagine that 
he sees the breath passing from his nostrils 
in acontinuous stream, and at the instant 
he brings his mind to conceive this apart 
trom all other ideas, consciousness leaves 
him—or at least 80 says the recipe—and he 
falis asleep. 

If this method does not at once succeed, 
it is to be persevered in, and if properly 
carried out, is believed to prove infallible 
It is founded on the principle that monot 
ony, or the influence on the mind of a sin- 
gle idea, induces slumber; and, 4s such, is 
but another form of diflerent methods which 
are familiar to a great many. 

One of the most effectual means of pre- 
venting waketulness is, however to remove 
the cause. It may be said that none but 
the patient can minister to ‘a mind dis 
eased,’ that no one can at all times fly trom 
or avoid great mental pain, or, in fact, an 
amount of physical pain sufficient to keep 
& person awake. 

But sleeplessness is often the result of far 
simpler causes. A bright light in the room, 
an unaccustomed noise, an unc®@mfortable 
bed, are causes which suffice to keep some 
people awake. 

Any strong intellectual) effort, such as an 
exciting game of chess just before retiring 
to rest, will keep the circulation in the 
brain at such 4n unnatural tension that 
sleep is impossible. Tes snd coffee cause 
wakefulness also, by the increased activity 
in the circulation, just as much as cold, 
which produces a derangement in the ciz 
culation and acertain amount of discom 


fort. 
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Brains of old, 


Charity is not an action; it is life. 

To do 80 no more is the truest repent 
ance 

Habit, if not resisted, soon 
cesslity. 

The devil’s 
prison door, 

Never intrude il] Shealth, pains, losses or 
misfortunes, 

All is not lost when anything goes con 
trary to you, 

Never unavoidably wound the feelings 
ofa human being. 

What we ought not to do we should 
never think of doing. 

A single gratetul thought toward Heaven 
isa most effective prayer. 

Few persons are living to-day, but are 
preparing to 40 80 to-morrow, 

Half the 


from kicking against 


becomes ne 


friendship reaches to the 


minor miseries in life come 


the Irremediable, 


A bite ot bread to 4 hungry man is worth 


more than a thousand words of condolens 


The beautiful! in heart is a million times 


f more avali in ring Qomest apy ese 4 


the bea ifu 


The emaller the drink, the clearer the 
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Femininities. 
Be gentle and firm with caildren. 
Beware of the first disagreement. 
Beware of meddlers and tale bearers. 


Learn to speak in a gentle tone of voice. 
Bridal toilets are trimmed with white 


flowers, 

Faith is the flame that lifts the sacrifice 
to heaven, 

There were 227 suicides for love's sake 
in Paris last year. 

Wash all marble daily with ammonia 
and water, in place of soapsuds, 

Slander is a slime which envious peopl« 
throw on others better than themselves. 

It takes a maiden of 33 to confess that 
she is not so bitterly set against emoking after all, 

Scandal is what one hail the world takes 
a pleasure in inventing, and the other half in be- 
lieving, 

An ingenious idea is a little paper 
weight, a fac-simile of an old fashioned mile stone, 
in solld white onyx, 

Specially attractive as a breastpin is 
golden scythe, entwining a spray of enameled pan- 
sies, with gold stems, 

It is said that Empress Eugenie once 
paid 1000 francs an ounce fora braid of golden hatr 
that exactly matched her own, 

The principal occupation of the ‘girl ot 
the period’’ Is sald to be to elt atthe window and 
watch for the *‘coming man,’** 





In # suit tor divorce in St. Louis the 
platotif? testified that her husband once pawned her 
wedding drees fora drink of liquor, 


There are two women in the United 
States—one in Brooklynand one ton Flint, Miet., 
who follow the calllug of undertaker, 


A litle girl in De Kalb county, Ga., re- 
jJoicesin the name of Susan Julia Melinda Maria Sa- 
Vannah Sophia Elizabeth Lady-Bug Towers, 


It is said that when «# girl gets to be 35 
she is fond of being called Dalsy, If that happens to 
be her firstname, At 16 she insists on being called 
Miss Sinith. 


Rev Dr. Dike declared at the meetiny 
of ministerstn Baltimore recently that in the last 20 
years there bad been 300,000 ‘‘broken marriages’ in 
this country. 


George Thornburg, of ‘Winfleld, Kan, 
and Arminta Miles, of Sumner, were married by 
Judge Tansey iately, The young lady lacked one 
day of being 10 years old, 


A woman at Hutchinson, Kan., with 14 
children applied to the city marshal the other day to 
make asplitin her family, asehe could not support 
them all, She now husties for 5, 


A skipping rope has just been patented 
which plavs its own music, the act of turning the 
rope setting to motion a small musical-box which Is 
fixed at the end of one of the handles. 


The rocking charr is a tavorite article of 
furniture, and always will be so long as there are 
people in the world who delight in constantly being 
on the move without ever vetting ahead, 


The Rector: ‘My dear Mra Worldleigh, 
you must miss your church very much: I feel for 
you.’?) Mrs. Woridletgh: ‘*I don’t miss my church 
astmuch as you suppose, for l make Janet «alt at the 
window Sunday morning and tell me Just who are 
golug by and how they are dreseed, 


In the little town of Arvesnes, in France, 
it has been discovered that there are 42 young mar- 
riaveable girls, and only 3 young men who are can 
didates for matrimony, and one of these has proved 
sorecreantto home Influence that he te about to 
marry agirl belonging loa neighboring village. 


“Amanthy,’’ said the old Jady from the 
head of the stairs, ‘‘what does that feller mean by 
stayin’ so late??? ** Excuse me one moment, Mr, 
Herring,’’ sald Amanthy, as she clored the parlor 
door and whispered softly up the stairs: *‘l think he 
means business, ma, you vet to bed,*’ 


Colors used in sealing-wax are said to 
express @ certain signincance, White Is used for 
weddings; black, drab and purple for mourning; 
lavenderin condolence: dinnertnvitations are sealed 


with chocolate color, blue denotes constancy: green 
expresses hatred; ruby orcardinal the most ardent 


ve. 


First sweet girl: “Oh, it was romantic’! 
We wereat Long ranch, you know I got beyond 
iny depth in bathing and he saved my life, and after 
that we became engaged Ian'tit lovely?’* Mecond 
sweet girl: ‘“Phat’s just your luck, dear, I worked 
out beyond my depth six times, and was saved by 
six different young men, bul every mother's son of 
them was married,’ 


Few people know how ear'y the Eng 
lish Queen risesas a rule. During the lifetime of 
her mother she waa generally out of bed shortly 
after 6 o'clock, and the early habite of her girlhood 
have been carried by the Queen Into later Iife, and 
although the monarch bears a heavy load of years, 
she habitually rises now atatime when even yo ing 
wives would think it @ hardship to be obliged to 
sutmamon their maids, 


“Bobby,” said Mr. Sinpkins, “I want 
to wive your sister some ee little present, Do you 
know of anything she would ikev’’*’ ‘*‘Poo J?** re 
turned Bobby, witha strong emphasis on the **do,*' 
‘*'Well, I guess “What, Booby?’ queried Simp- 
kins, “‘lLheard hertell mother this morning that 
she wanteda new box of face powder, a bottle of 
hair re rer me new back switches, and— 
i ywefore I 1 finish, Mr. Simpkins had 
A 

G chewers, and excessive talkers, too, | 
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FAasculinities. 


I have heard that whoever loves is in no 
condition old, 

The Emperor ot Austria has learned the 
American game of poker. 

The tellow whose head was turned was 
a wooden-head, of course. 

Man may grow!, grumble and fight, but 
it has no effect upon natural right. 

The thief wno fi ds no opportunity to 
steal considers himself ao honest man. 

By taking revenge a man is but even 
with his enemy; but tn passing It over he Is superior, 

Witham E, Cook, of Portsmouth, RL, 
ie 48, a blacksmith, and still works lo his shop 6 days 
each week, 

W. W. Drummond, ex-Supreme Court 
Judge ot Utan, dropped dead in a Chicago grog- 
wery the other night, 

Andrew Stetson, of Duxbury, Mase., is 
%. and was constantly employed all his Iife making 
shoes until one year ago. 

Oxid zed siiver cigar boxes are now be 
inw made with areceptacite toside to hold a suapl- 
clous looking little Mask, 

I: was & pretty sharp pointed joke to 
celebrate the birthday of Mies Oldbelle by the gift of 
a %}-pound buoch of dates, 

According to German custom every 


Vrince is taughtatrade, The present Emperor is an 
Prince Heary ls a wateh- 


expert glover, and 
maker, 

Tne Emperor of Germany sleeps, as did 
his grandfather, on an tron camp-bed, He te sub- 
Ject Lo*insomntia, and offen walks his room nearly 
the entire night, 


“Lamon my way home, doctor,”’ said a 
citizen, who wasafter so ne free advice, ‘‘and I'm 
tired and worn out. What ought lito take?’* ‘'Take 
acab,'' was the reply. 


Every man has in his lile follies enough; 
in bis own mind, troubd es enough; to the perform- 
ance of his duties, @ficte cles enough; In tis own 
fortune, eviis enough; without belug curlous after 
the affairs of ovlhere, 


Spurgeon Perry, once a popular Congre- 
wational minister of New Jersey, and who made a 
fortune of nearly $1,000 000 oat of patent medicines, 
only toloseitin speculation, was lately sent to the 
almehouse a6 @ pauper, 


Archibaid Campbell, while out driving 
near Cincinuatl recently, pulled out bis handker 
chief to wipe bis nose, Mra, Osborne was at her 
wateand thought be weant to Mirt with her, and she 
followed him up and shot him tn the arm, 


An old ledger his recently been brought 
to ligntin Edinburg, Seotland, It belonged to a 
merchant of the sixteenth century At the top of 
the tnside board the bookkeeper inseribed the words, 
God biis this bulk and help me and it be honest.’ 


Blifters: ‘Yes, don’t careint [To do. Faet 
la, I quarreled withmy wite this eventog aud am 


had a 
Slinks ‘Yea: but 


drinking todro on my sorrows, You have 
stpilarexperience, Laeupposes’* 
to-night we made up again, andl am out celeprat- 
ing it.** 


The Emperor Sigismund was reproached 
for rewarding instead of destroying his eoemies, as 
by that means he wave them an Opportunity to In- 
jure him ‘“*What!l’’ sald the noble-minded mon 
arch, *‘do Prot destroy my enemies when | make 
them my friendse?:’ 

Young husband: ‘‘Ien’t there something 
pecullar about the taste of these ontons, my dear?'’ 
Young wife, anxiously 1), IT hope not, dear, 1 
took such palna with them, Lo even sprinkled them 
with Jockey Club bouquet before [ put them to boll, 
to take away the unpleasant oder,’ 

The statistica ephow in the past 10 years 
there were killed In France by hunting accidents 
nearly 15,000 men, Of Liew 
ought they 
consequenuy attempted 


provatly | per cent, 


were fellows whott kKuew how to rldeor 
shoot, and 
plolte or were reckless with tueir frearma, 


The Patent Office has a list giving the 


whom patenta@ave 


ain 


cull ex- 


names of all women Inventor 


been wranted They number r ‘ i 
patentover! aed ,awoma ante Mar Kile r 
atraw weaving will ko ! ‘ ! | 
The se md waseto Mar is fn] lor @ cor 
set 

“Ah, deareat,”’ sighed # young man, 
kneeling at the feet f ile oOwneal own, “de 
know what of a things heareet my heart’’’ 
**Heally, | cannot say, lie weetly replied: ty 
In thiscold weather Lahould think It was a flanne! 
veet.’* She wastoo practical, and lt broke the en 


wagement. 


Stranger: ‘Good morning, doctor 
Doctor: *‘l bee your pardon, sir, you have the ad 
vantage, I don't know you, Stranger "Way, 
vou are the best friend I have.’* Doctor: ‘+ 
Stranger: ‘Yes, Are you aot Dr, | MELEE? Breve 
tor: **Yes; and your'’ 
the undertaker,’’ 


“tranwer ‘I'm Kuryman, 


An ingenious fellow, who sold a large 


number of pipes tn towns near Portland, We tied 

, ° ! 
eoin this way: He carried on bis back an old solled 
carpet bag Allied with the pipes. He would All one 


of them with tobacco, and when we inder way 
approach aman or grou; f men and strike up a 


trade ata dollar for the pipe. tle told them the p! 


was genuine meerschaum, and he wanted 
that one, the only one ad, in order to get 
to pay his fare to lortiang, He sold ove 
town 
A Kansas City contect} mer saya It 
safe t et that ; s m" wor 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

Nome of the most notable of the noliday 
books heave been pass by F. A. Stokes «& 
Bro, New York® Among them are pro 
ductions to suit all variety of tastes, people 
and purse. A gem of beauty iaj ‘‘Solily 
Now the Light of Day,” a poem by the 
K. W. Doane, with a series of illustrative 
pictures in half tone, bound in blue and 
gold. Price $2 00. A most decided novelty, 
and one that will make a ciassic scholar’s 
beart giad isthe reproduction in fac-simile 
ot an ancient book in sero!ll form with rol- 
ler, vellum paper, etc., containing eight se 
tections from the Roman poet Horace, The 
Original Latin testis given in tac simile, 
followed by the Englisn translation. Price 
e200. It is bard to may which is the best 
in Patchwork,’ the text or the pictures. 
The latter are by F Opper, the former by 
EmmaA Opper. Agreeing their merit is 
equal they make a «plendid boliday book 
combination. Price $1.00 “Sea.Coast Views 
Here and There,’' is a series of selected 
p eros, illustrated ty four large, full-page, 
fritation water-color pictures, by S. KB, 
Shelding. Asa holiday presentation book 
itimtull Qf taste and beauty. Price $1 50 
In the not etrictly holiday line the same 
house tasues in original style of binding 
ano grand print several attractive little 
volumes One is “Songs from Beranger,"’ 
tran*lated ju the original metres, by Cra 
ven Langstroth Betts. The collection con 
tains most of the lyrics by which the 
French poet is best known. The transla 
tlons are very sympathetic and convey an 
excellent idea of the atyle and character of 
their originals, Price €1 00. Uniform in 
atyle with the above is ‘ Wood. Blooms,” 
by John Vanoe Cheney, one of the very 
beat of the later yeneration of American 
poet They range thro’ all the phases of 
emotuon from grave to gay, and are modeis 
both of eonstruction and true poetic taste 
Price $1 000) All the above publications of 
Stokes A Kro., can be bad of Joun Wane 
maker, this cily. 


FRESH PERIODIOALA, 


The December pumber of the Kelectic 
Magacine whieh closes the torty-seventh 
voturne of the new series, is representative 
of (he established character of tuia monthly 
for sterling value and interest. The open 
ing articie in a -tory entitled ‘Aut Diabolus 
aut Nivil,’’ which bas excited great inter- 
estin Eogland and France. Among other 
ro are “International Girlishness,’’ by 
cdward Lang; “The Industrial Village of 
the Future,’’ by Prince Krapotkine; ‘The 
Position ot Women in Ancient Rome,"’ by 
Principal Donaldson; “Two Republics,” 
by Karl Blind; “Sketches of Indian Lite,” 
“The Great Missionary Failure,”’ by Canon 
Taylor, tyether with several rea able 
short papers and sketches, poetry, ete. EK 
R. Pelton, publisher, 9) Broadway, New 

York. 


In The Forum tor December Archdeacon 
Farrar oxpisings in detail Tolatoi’s relig 
ious teachings Dr. Austin Flint in “A 
Possible Kevolution in Medicine,” ex 
plains the probability of preventing all in- 
fectious diseases. Prof. William Crookes, 
suuiinarizes the helps that chemistry bas 
Kiven to modern civilization in practical 
ways, Mr. Park Benjamin, = mechani- 
cal expert, describes the new method of 
naval warfare. Mr. George W. Cable tn 
“A Simpler Southern Question,’’ shows 
how the Negro problem is gradually being 
solved, Prof. Thomas Davidson describes 
the decay of the apprentice system, Mr, 


Kiward Atkineon, in an essay on “The | 


Price of Lite,” shows that on an average 
the American people, who are the beast-to- 
do in the worid, live on about forty five 
cents aday. Superintendent 7 KR Brock- 
way, ol the Eimira(N. Y ) Retormatory, 
discusses with an experience of thirty 
years in prison management, the several 
avatomea of employing criminals Prot. 
Francis A, March, of Latayette College, 


makes a pleatfor the scientific spelling of | 


the Koglish language, and Junius Henri 
Browne presents the common sense view 
of marriage Published at Fifth ave 
nue, New York. 


The contenta of The Popular Science 
Voutily are always sure to arrest atlen- 
tion. tbe December number opens with a 
curious study of “Paychology of Decep 
tion,” by Prof. Joseph Jastrow, In “New 
Lighton a Lunar Mystery” Garrett P, Ser- 
Vises xives a recently discovered explana- 
ion of some brilliant spots of light seen on 
the moon, Dr, C. ©, Abbott presents some 
entertaining Observations of animal life in 
an illustrated articie on “The Pine-Tree 
Lizard.’’ M. Topinara’s paper on ©The 
Last Ntages inthe Genealogy of Man’’ is 
concluded tn this number. There is an ar- 
Ucie on “Evolving the Camel,” by Grant 
Allen, The first part of Prot. 8S. P. Lang- 
ley's address as President of the American 
Association, on “The History of a Dow 
tring,” is given. An especially readable 
aruicle is that by RK. A. Oekea, on “Beliefs 
Aboutthe Soul.” “Chinese Marriage Cus- 
tous’ is also a splendid article, Dr. J. M. 
French's “Intant Mortality and the Envir- 
opment,” i# worth careful reading. ‘The 
Origin of Forest Groupings” is treated by 
the Marquis de Saporta. “Animal Arith 
metic’’ is very entertaining.’’ A sketch is 
given of F. A. Vulpian, the distingished 
French physiologis 


are other readabie articies and a variety of sorrow. 


interesting ite:ne fill the departments. DD. 
Appleton & Oo, publisers, New York 
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PENCILS MADE OF PAPER. 


Paper pencils are the subject of a patent 
abroad which promises to iead tw « large 
industry, as we understand thattbe price 
at which they can be produced is marvel 
ously low, 

Ordinary cedar-wood pencils, as every 
one knows, are made by giu.og two pieces 
of wood together, after vaving placed ino 
« blo. nade In one of tuem @ prepared piece 
of graphite or other marking ‘material, 

Although it seems #0 #icnple, there are a 
great many Operationsto be performed in 
doing this, such as cutting the large wood 
into strips of the right size, making theslot 
or groove into which the lead has tt: be 
piaced, preparing the leads to (he required 
size, firing these to wake them firin, then 
placing them by hand in the slots of the 
wood strips, gluing these strips together, 
and after the glue is set, the iwo pieces of 
glued wood have to be rounded oft, polished 
ote. 

The idea of using paper instead of woo! 
for pencils is not new, but an objection to 
pencils thus formed waa the difliculty of 
sharpening, paper being so tough thateven 
with the sharpest knite the jerking from 
the pafer to the lead caused the otber to 
snap ofl 

Then again the paper having been folded 
rounda previously formed hard marking 
material was a tedious and expensive labor 
These objections to the use of paper have 
been overcome by this process, 

The paper first is made into tubes; a 
gross or more of these are vlaced in # trame 
forming the lower end of @ cylinder, and 
the substance to be used a8 4 Wwarking mia 
terial being put in a plastic state into the 
body of a cylinder,is by pressure forced into 
the hollow centres of the paper tubes. The 
marking taterial Which now torms the 
centre of each tube, is hardened by gradual 
drying during the six days al increasing 
tom peratures 

Up to this point the paper tubes are sim- 
ply tough cases; but by plunging them into 
ieited paraflin wax the paper becomes of 
such @ nature that it can be cut as easily as 
the best cedar wood, 
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OuRB GAMES.—Our Very gaines are, some 
Oo. them at least, sta.nped with the Shaks 
pearean hall-mark. 

Ot cricket, it is true, no mention is nade, 
but tennis,football, bowls,and billiards may 
be all said to bave received the sanction of 
the drama In the “Comedy ot Errors’ 
Dromew ol Ephesus Complatus that driana 
spurns biin “l:k6 a football,’ butihe name 
was held in disrepute, for in “King Lear,’’ 
vent can find no more opprobrious epit et 
for Oswald than that of “you base football 
player,’”’ 

The game of bowls, on the other band, 
stood wellin the estimation of even the 
corgy, for Sir Nathaniel the curate, is de 

seribed a8 a “wood nelgubor, faith, and a 
very good bowler,” In) “Love’s Labor 
Lest ’’ 

The techoical terms, such as bias, ete., 
used in connection with this pastime, are 
sUill current, and in many rural districts 
the bowling- green, on which time out of 
mind successive generation of players bave 
exbibited their prowess, is pointed oul as 
the scene Of the most respectable encoun- 
tere that the neéighbortood Knows, 

The bistory of tennis has been written at 
creat length by an autbor who, no doub 
bad not omittea to record all the allusions 
to the game that are to be culled from boii 
bethan authors, 

The solitary reference, ‘Let's to the bil- 
liards,” is chiefly remarkavle as coming 
from the lips of Cleopatra in “Antony 
and Cleopatra,’’? one of our authors many 
KnaCHrOouIsIDS, 

—_—- . >_> 
ATTITUDES DURINGSLEKr, —It is amus 





fog to think of the fantastic attitudes that 
sootten take place in bed. If we could 
add anytbing to the numberless things that 
have been said about sleep by the poets, it 
wouid be on this point, 

Sleep ever shows himself agreat leveler, 
A man in his waking moments may look 
as proud and seif-possessed as Le pleases. 
He may waik proudly, be may sit proudly, 
be may eat his dinner proudly, be may 
shave himself with the air of infinite au- 
periority—in a word, be may sbow him- 
self grand and absurd upon the most trifling 
occasions, 

But sleep plays the petrifying magician. 





| 


He arrests the proudest lord as well as 
the humblest clown in the most ridiculou-~ 
postures; so thatif you can draw a grandes 
from his bed without waking ulm, no limib- 


| twishog fool ina pantomine could create 


wilder laughter. 

The toy with a string between its legs is 
hardly @& posturé-waster more extravagant. 
livagine a despot lifted up toabe gaze ot his 
Valete with bie eyes shut, his mouth open, 
his left hand under his rigut ear, bis other 
twisted and hanging helplessly before him 
like an idtot’s, one knee lifted up, the othe: 
leg stretched out, or both knees huddled 
up together! Whata scsrecraw to louie 
ie jestic power in! 


_ ——_—_- : 


THERE is no virtue that adds so noble 
acharim to the finest traits of beauty as 
that which @xerts itself in watching over 
the tranquillity of an aged parent. There 





, With a portrait. There | gheek of 


are no tears that give so noble lustre totie 
innpocence as the tears of filla 


For rheumatism and pn raigia us ~ 
vati 4) the greates ! 

| nh] aw uv * * 

iar W J ” ut s x 
| Syruy 





EVENING POST. 


Tue Piew Piekn.—The legend of the 
“Pied Piper o] Hamelin’’ concerns Hame- 
lina*iwnailto#nio Brunswick, Germany. 
In the year 128) the city, #o runs the tale, 
was overrun by rate. One day a strange 
man, fantastically dressed, who gave bis 
pane a# Hunting, came and offered to ex- 
terminate the vermin for five hundred 
guilders, Tone people agreed. The man 
biew upon # pipe, and all the rate in the 
city followed the piper wo the river Weser, 
where they were drowned, 

The people witbheld tbe stipulated re- 
ward, on the plea that Bunting was a sor- 
cerer. Then he vowed vengeance, On 
June 2 be reappeared, this time fierce of 
mien aod dressed asa hunter, and blew a 
diflerent tune on his pipe. Straightway the 
little children, one hundred and thirty in 
all, canerunning after him, and he led 
them up tothe Koppenberg, a bill in the 
neighborhood, which opened and swallowed 
them up. 

According to one sccount, two only were 
saved; one was blind, the other dumb, and 
while the dumb Moy pointed out the locality 
of the tragedy, the biind one related what 
he bad heard and felt. in other accounts, 
the sole survivor was a lame boy, who had 
been unable to keep up with the crowd. 
But ever alter be regretted that he had not 
sbared tie fate of his companions, 

_ ——_  <- -_ ——= 

How THE House FLigs WINTER,-Some 
one bas asked, “Where do flies go in 
winter?”’ This is a question of sowe 
nlerest, for a house fly is born fully grown 
ant of mature size, and there are no little 
flies of the same species, the small ones 
occaslonaily Observed being diflerent tn 
kind from the large ones. The house fly 
does not bite or pierce the skin, but gathers 
ite food by a comb or rake or brush-like 
tongue, With which it is able to scrape the 
varnish from covers of books, and it thus 
tickles the skin of persons upon whom it 
alight# to feed upon the perspiration. A 
fly i8 & Scavenger, and 18 4 Vehicle by which 
contagious diseases are spread. It poisons 
wounds, and tnay carry deadly virus frou 
decaying Organic matter into food, It re- 
lires from the sight at the begining of 
winter, but where it goes few persons 
know. Ifa search of tne house be made 
they will be found in great numbers 
secreted in wart piaces in the roof, or be- 
tween the partitions of floors, Last winter 
we had occasion to examine a roof, and 
found around (he chimney wyriads of flies 
hibernating cousfortably, and sufficiently 
lively to tly when disturbed ‘in over- 
powering ciouds.”” No doubt this is a 

favorite winter resort for these creatures, 

2 
Sinious MistaAKEsS.—It is a mistake to 
labor Wuen you are not ina fit condition to 
do so. Tothink that the more a person @6ats 
the healtuierand stronger he will become 
To imayine UAat if a littue work or exercise 
is good, violent exercise is better. To 
eonciude that the smallest room in the 
house is large enough to sleep in. To eat 
as if you only bad # minute Ww finish the 
wieal in, Or to eat without an appetite, or 
continue after it has been satisiied merely 
to gratify the taste. To goto bed at mid- 
light amd rise «at daybreak, and then 
ivagine that every hour taken from sleep 

isan hour gainad, 

2 — —_-—-- — 

CONTENT converts everything near it to 
the higuest perfection it is capable of, It 
irradiates every metal, and enriches lead 
With all the properties of gold; it beightens 
smoke into flames, fame into light, and 
light into glory: @ 8ingi6 ray of it dissipates 
pain, care and twnelancboly from the person 
on whom it falis. In short, its presence 
paturaily changes @very place into a kind 
of heaven, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


R. 


thee Chenpest and Hest Wedicine tor 
tee in the Worta 





Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
inflamsiation, Sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 


Difficult Breathing, 


CURED RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


In casesor T UME AGOand RHEUMATISM, RAI- 
WAY'S READY KELIFF NEVER FAILS to give 
linmediate ease, 

The following was received by mail 
through Wo i, Bisth, Druggin(. Mt. Pien- 
annt, Texas. 

Mik. WoL BLY TH--Sir: **in compliance with your 
requestto furnish you with the results of my knowl- 
edge andexperience with Dr, Radwav's KR. K., in 
reply Lean state that I have been using Kadway's 
Kemedies since 1582) IL koow the Ready Relief to be 
more rellable for Colds, Vleurisy, Poeumonia and 
diseases growing out of colds; for Cuts, Brulees, 
Sprains, Koeumatiem and Aches, and pains gener- 
siivy, than any remedy I have ever known tried, 
From my personal knowledge of the Kadway Keme- 
dies, [think them all superior to any remedies of 
which I have any knowledge, for all the lils for 
which they are recommended, 

Respectfully, 
T. H. SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Vreshyterian (hureh, 


ADWAY'S 
READY RECIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERPAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 
In the world, that instantly stops the most excruci- 


ating patos. It never taltisin giving ease to the suf- 
jerer of pain from whatever cause arising, itis truly 


the great 
CONQULEROKR OF PAIN! 

And bas done more goed than any known remedy, 

For headache( whether sick or nervous), Lloothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, 
blies of insects, stiff neck, pains and weakness iu 
the back, spine or kiduoeys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the — and pains of all 
kinds, ¢he application of Kadway's Keady lellef 
wi.l afford Immediate ease, and its continued use tor 
a few days effect a permanent cure, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflamma- 
tien of the Bladder, Iuflammation of 
Rowels, Congestion «f the Lungs, Sore 
Throat, Difficult Breathing. Croup, Cn 
tarrh, Influenzy. Meadna« Toothache. 
Neurnigia, Kheumatiam, Cold Chills, Ague 
Chills, Chilblains, Frost-bites. 

The application of the RKeady Relief to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort. 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in haifa 

tumbler of water will ina few minutes care Cramps, 

Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 

burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 

Diarrhwa, Colic, Flatuleacy, and all Internal paine. 
Travelers should alwaye carry a bottle of Ab- 

WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. a few drops 

in water will prevent sickness or pe from ny 

ol water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bit- 

ters a8 a stimulant, 

Fifty cents per bottle, Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen. 
Dk. RADWAY’S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders 
oft the stomach, liver, boWels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspe oi? biliousness, fever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deletertous 
drugs. 












PERFECT DIGESTION 
Will be accomplished by taking Radway's Pills. By 
60 doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, billousness, will be 
avoided, and the tood that Is eaten contribute its 
nourishing properties fur the support of the natural 
waste of the body, 

Be Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from Ciseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blood tn the head, acidity of 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, 
tulness of weightin the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or sufmo- 
cating sensations when in a lylag posture, dimness 
oft vision, dots or webs before the sight, lever and 
dull pain tn the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
vellowness of the skin and eyes, pain io the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden fashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh. 

A few doses of KLAIDWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’'S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plajnt, They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eo@le it to perform iu function. The oompteme of 
ibyspepete dleappesr, and with them the [labibity of 
the system to contract diseases. 

‘Your Pillshave done me wore good (for lys- 
pepsia) tham all the doctor's medicine that I have 
taken ** ROBERT A. PAGE, 

NEWPoRT, Ky. 

**For many years bad been afflicted with Dys- 
pepsta and Liver Complaint, but got your Pills 
and they made a perfect cure. 

WILLIAM NOONAN 

BLANCHARD, MicnH, 

**For over three years I have been troubled with 
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Dyspepsia, and found no relief unth I used your 
Pills, They have cured me,.’' 
THOMAS Mi CULLA,. 
OMAHA, NEB 
**l sed to suffer greatiy from biliousness and Sick 
Headache, unt! tried aa . They ar: 
best lever trted,’’ 
STA 
CAMDEN, N 
Price, 25 cents per box va ge 
4 " ‘ ) 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


RADWAY'S, and see 
is On what yo 


Be sure and ask for t 
name ‘*RADWAY"' 
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Humorous, 


THE ANSWER. 





Two negatives I've heard, sweet maid, 
Make ao affirmative; 
I’ray le it trve or is it not? 
An answer quickly give, 
For you are teacher of a school 
And certainly should kuow 
All that relates to wrammar, and 
She answered: ‘‘It is so,’ 


He pressed the tiny hand and gazed 
U pon the lovely miss, 
And sald, ‘‘I pray you let me take 
From those sweet lips a Kies: 
Those lips on which the rose you kissed 
Has left its crimson glow,’ 
She blushed, she sighed, she hung her head, 
And answered him, **No, no!"’ 
~U. N. NONE, 





A white lie—Watered milk. 

A chewing girl's oath—By gum. 

Scull race—A college examination. ~ 

A Camden young man calls hia girl 


“Op 


portunity,’’ because he so gladly embraces her. 


Why willa street car conductor stop a 


man 


from smnoking and che next minute help a wo- 


man to a light? 

Milkman: “Did you wish to settle for 
your last month's milk Housewife: **Not to-day; 
I guess you'll have to chalk it, as you usually 


do,** 


Policeman, to citizen clinging to lamp- 


post: 


oftils 
sid 


se 


**Don'*t you wanta cab, siry’’ Citizen: **Yesh, 
her, if youcan tin’ one that alo’t turned up- 
down.’’ 


Yes, Miss Bostonia. in the Mediterra- 


nean I sailed through schools of surdinves.’* Miss 


Bostonta: 


‘Nonsense! How could they swim in 


those heavy tin boxes’’’ 


e 


Toaw’s very singular,’’ said a young 


lady toa gentleman who had just kissed her, ‘'Oh, 
well, my dear iniss,*’ was the reply, ‘‘l will soon 
make it plural!*’ and che villain did, 


To one of the well advanced classes the 
question was asked: ‘‘Whatis the highest form of 


animal life?’’ ‘**The giratle! 


was the lusmediate re- 


sponse from a bright member of the class, 


Nurse: 


too, 
trav 


“Teannot allow batter and jam 
on your bread, Master Alfred, It Is very ex- 
agant!’’ Master Alfred: ‘'It can’t be extrava- 


gant, Mary, if the same plece of bread does tor 
both.’*’ 


ee 


Are you going out riding?” ‘Yes 


“Why do you take that bell along instead of a 


whi; 


»?** **Because, you see, | bought this horse 


from a street railroad company, and he won't move 


unle 


ssi ring a beil.’’ 
[say, Bil’ said a worthy tellow, ‘do 


you know that Jones said you were not fit lo clean 
his shoes’*’ ‘‘Did he,’* was the reply; ‘lL hope you 


defe 


nded me,*’ ‘‘Yes, that I did.’ **Well, how 


did you doit?’* ‘‘Il satd you were,*’ 
Minister: “You don’t Jook at all well 


this morning, Uncle Kastus, 


sah; 
hab 
20°c 


” 


Unele Rastus: *'*No, 
I'se feelin’ de want ob sleep. We's gwine ter 
chicken to-day for dinner, an’ ‘twas nigh on to 
lock dat dem chickens was delibered.» 


A little girl was sitting on the fl Or, 


when the sun shone in her face, 


“Go ‘way! vo 


*way!’’ she cried, striking outat it ‘You move, 


dear, 
Be | s” 


Jeokips, to Brown, 


and it won't trouble you, sald her mamma, 
ant; I dot here first!’’ said the little one, 


earnestiy: ‘‘What 


would you say, brown, if [ were toask you to lend 


me §. 


ov’? Brown, reflectively: *'What would [ sav? 


Oh, I woulda probably say, “Oo, bo, ho—hba, ha, ha 


wow 


, wow, wow,’ orsomething of that sort, Jen- 


kins.’’ 


B 
fund 
"Vo 


closed while he is gone? * Mother: * Yes.’ 


“We 


obby: ‘‘Ma, is the church raising a 
to send our minister to Europe?*? Mother: 
s, dear.’ Bobby; ‘‘And will the church he 


Bobby: 
Il, ma, can’tl give that dollar I've saved up to 


the fund?’’ 


In a New York restaurant. 


to re 


can't keep you.’ 


ter?’ 


Proprietor, 
cently engaged waiter: ‘*You will have to go: I 
New walter: ‘'What’s the mat 


* Proprietor: *'Whenevera tomer asks you 


THE 5S SATURDAY 


Locks AND “BoLTs.—Tbere are many 
strapg® notions counected with the exit of 
the soul from the body at death, One Is, 
and it is said still to obtain in this as well 
as in otber countries, that the departure of 
life is delayed so long) as any locks or 
boits in the house are fastened. 

This 18 @ common superstition in France 
and Germany, and is also found among tbe 
Chinese, who wake a hole in the root to let 
out the soul, In some parts of Holland, 
when a child is dying, persons shade iv 
froin the parenta’ gaze witn their bands to 
hide the sympathetic glance, which is sup- 
posed to detain the soul, 

Everyone knows bow common the super- 
atition regarding nurses in connection with 
death bas been, a6 perbaps it still is, There 
was the “death-watch’’—*The solemn 
death -wateh clicks the hour of Ceath.” 
Then the howling of dogs at night has jong 
been belleved in. 

Another omen of death is the hovering 
ot birds around a bouse and their tapping 
against # Window-pane; while still another 
is the crowing of a cock at midnight, 

Indeed, the superstitions on the subject 
have been endless, and, if this be in reality 
an age of scepticism, and much doubt ex 
ists In Our midst as to the reality ol any- 
thing which we can neither touch, taste, 
nor handle, there is some cowmlort in think- 
ing that we have at least come to disbelieve, 
among other things@, in much that is ridicu 
lous and mischievous, 

i 

THE PALM or THE HAND.—Any one 
who bas @ fairly good wicrosc pe may find 
foetruction and amusement wih but Littie 
trouble. He need look no further than the 
palm of bis band, 

On every square inch of its surface there 
are, it i# calculated 3 528 sweat gianda, each: 
with its Own pore. ‘lo every gland is at- 
tacbed a tube which, when straightened 
out, is a quarter of an inch in length, The 
length of tubes, therefore, on a square inch 
of akin is 73% fest. 

The sweat gianuds do not, of course, exist 
only on the palins of the banda, They are 
distributed allover the surface of the body 
wa well each of us, probably, have about 
7 000 000 of them concealed about our per 
son, 40d the amount of tubing connected 
with them ca inot be much jess than 2S 
inlles, 

EP <a 

IT is always a sign of poverty of mind 
when wen aré 6ver aiming to appear great; 
forthey who are really great never seem to 
know it, 

enim ciciidiilatilatiansillilaiacaniaiiis 
Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, alter years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and valuly trying every 
known remedy, at last found # receipe which com 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
frou this dreadful disease sending # self addressed 
Sstainped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 43 War- 
ren St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 





( {ULAR puptls and players can learn prices and 
WT all chords without notes Send for ecireuiars to 
Prot. Murdock, 262 Viaduct, Cleveland, O, 


RUPTURE 1 was ruptured from boyhood 
Dro J BO Maser. 881 Arch street, Phiiadelptitn, ene 
Urely cured me. J Gensheimer, Box 70, Clayton, 
N J, formeriy of Minavunk, Pittadelptia 
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75 75 CARDS. 


V eting Corde wie 


SEE HERE! = hy not save one half on 100 usetu 


ticles? Send for Catalogue, Bly 
DAV Lo Avents “C HICAGOSCALE CO. Chicago. [1 
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for Consumption mort 
only PREVENTS, but 
tlko CURES Houres 
Litss. 


OUIC CuT RA RAL md return 
IMPORTED NOVELTY r 
th ing at 91.00.8ad our atalogue of t ng 
good Liverybody wants one baslest » ere Ver 
Imported Agents Make Jit)to 4 per et \ddressa 


PREMIUM NOVELTY Co, No. 51. Baltimore Ma 





EVEN ING POST. 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 5, 1888, 


ew Drees Patterne! 
lt will take days and dave to nase them all out. 

When we take 40 000 or 30 00) yards of stuffs tn a 

jump trom a deaicr who base too much, you may be 

sure the prices are Interesting 

Dress (Goods weneraliv were never lower, but, taking 
them on the low level that prevalis, 75 cents put into 
one of these Dress Patterns does the work of $1, or 
even more 

There would be less of the sensational tn all thie if 
the siuffs were off coltortn any way. They aren't. 
There tan*t a wrong thing about them. First chop 
for style, weave, quality, dye. New goods of the 
best makes, And tine wootatth t. 

More than two hundred and twenty: five styles and 
colorings ta Just the welahte and weaves you d pick 
ft vou had the run ofa dozen counters. fa all the 
golov shades and black, 

Wecut the whole business tanto liberal Dress Dat- 
terns, and let them wotor three-quarters or less of 
the regular low-down plece price, 

$5 worth for 63 75 

6 worth for HM 
1 75 worth for ”, 
7 65 worth for t a. 
Aworth for @ 

Y worth for $6.75 

THERE ARK RPOTS JUST asx GOOD ALL THROUGH 
Dress Groods, You may utes tt If you don't see the 
Winch all-wool Plaids and Stripes at 30 cents. The 

ot ts rounded tall, the stuffissuch as might well bea 
half more, 

A BIG PART OF THE BASEMENT 18 GETTING LIVE- 
Herallthe ime with advance notes of toe Holiday 
hurrah. Of course t's where the Toya and Dolls and 
(ames are gatbered, Playthings and study things 
ihe bave allthe seeminw of playthings. A little 
world of amurement for Children, It's as good asa 
cireus tor the little ones to look about there Won 
dera to mechanical toys—sure-enough care tbat run 
on the merest bite of track; trumpetere that trump 
andall that, 

Let the little bright eves come with you: you'll 
feel younger and they'll feel cheerter for the treat 


JOHN WANAMAKEK 


GOLD WATCHES. 


100 -GIVEN AWAY. 
ee nn et enna 


Jo introduce our new woods and Cat- 
alowues at once wo lake this grand 
otter. ewilvive the person telling 
ns the longest verso in the Bible (book 
and chapter) betore January I«t, Db, a 

lid wold watch Hiuuting Case Stem 
finder, worth S74. Lf thero 
is morethan one correct answer 
we WU! give the eecond a saolbhd 
gold watch worth SGQ, the 
Hurd axolid gold watch worth / 
50, the fourth @ solid ¥gid 
watch worth 40, the fifth 
solid gold watch worth 30), 
Fach of the next ZO if there are 
thatmany correctanswers @very 
handsome hunting C4as® pew 
atyleshell pattern gold fin- 
ished Watch valued at 20, 
each, each of the next 75 persons will receive a bean- 
tifulvold plated wateh worth SIQeach, With your 
answer send 30 cents for which we shall nen: tL, 4 
sniple lot of our new holiday woods, a« follows 
1Opicces fullwize | sheet music, JOO new designs in 
fancy work, 25°) new mv tiex and verses for album, 
cards and valentines, 74 new tricks in tiagic, 25 
choice homegames, 60 P ie and rebuses, thegrent 



















/ 


0) prize Chinese Blox Md funny pictures, 26 
artistic letters for fancy work, 24 Life like pictures of 
Preside uta Poeta, Statesmen ete. he wreat cameooft 
Fortune, ‘he seventh book o ( Moves, The seven 
wonde a the world. Allthe different fiirtations, The 
Gamo of K nd Cieese, the game of Nine Penny 
(errs ~ Jeof and ~ gy alphabet, the a 
telling ta tablet, Remember, we vend you securel 
and post-pa id ail fie apove mapas Mouey re hited it 
not mnorethan satiefactor, ih ention this meee 3 
30 septs. fegrees Bh IRTLAND BICOS & Ds 
J3A0. No. 70 Nussuu St... 


Pp ATENT For INVENTORS! 


Bend for Pamphict. nd for Pamphlet. 
PaTriok O'FaRReLL . Law, Washingto ton D.C. 


115 | {papers | SHARP'S NEEDLES !0 Pernine. 


aeorte stlet. Dnew 
samy Me car ia, ali luce, Novelty Oo., © Natonvilie, at. 


' ome ond M arte apf on, Vueetes, Garman, iriebs 
Mee eof be ont Carts large “eragie Heme of geneine Ue 
et postures.) A . wi etemy. Denmer Cord ate, 1% 


Fil EST Card S 
2 cents. Stat 


le Book ever sent out 
mporting Co.,C adiz, O. 
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| TILATIN@® WIG and 


DOL LA RD & € O., 
1223 


OHMKESTNUT &T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


* Inventors of the celebrated GOSSANREB VER- 
ELASTIC BAND 





TOUPRES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG8, INCHES. TOUPERSE AND S8CALPS, 
No. 1, The reund of the INCHES, 
bead, No, 1, From forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as bald, 
over the headto neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 8. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. att From ear to ear the head, 
nd the heat 
Ther b bave always ready for sale a splendid Btock of 
Gents’ Wi = ewanne Lac.es’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Curls, ete., beaut fully manufac- 
tured, and ik cheap ae any establishment in tne 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanitum Extract ior 
the tair. 


This preparation bas theen manufactured aod acid 
at Dollard’ator the past Atty yeara, aod Ite merits 
are such that, while it has never ye! been advertised, 
the dewan’ fort! ker pe @ eadi! yt cremetoe 

Also Dolltard'’s HRegenerative Creams, (0 be 
used io conjunctio wi le thee Herbansum whea 
ihe Hairts naturally dry acd eeeds an oll, 

PESTIMONTALS 

The followtog testimonials fron well known per- 
sone who have ueed thre Waeh fora numer of years, 
snd been wreatly benefited by It, are sullclent proof 
that it ie all that ts claimed tor ti 


NAVY VAY OFFICK, Philadelphia 
1 have used ‘Dp siiani’s tHervauciam Eairact, or 
Vewetable Hair Wash, ’’ regularly tor upwardeof tive 
yeare with great alvantawe, My halr. trom ragoridiy 
thinnlog, weaearly restored, and tas been kent try 
tin bie wonted thicaness aud atreagth, Li ia the bes 
Waeh | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N 


To whom It may coneern 
[have used * Doltard’s Herbenium Eatrae’’’ for 
the past lea or tLweive years, and have found tt a 
most exceiient *'Tonte’* for the hate, uaving clean- 
sing aud invigorating propertieos of a very high or- 
der, Kee por telly, 
LEWIS Ss CON, 
Oak HALL, S. Eo Corner Siain ant Maraets 
Deak Sik: -ifantoquly weemade to me ae to 
where aud from ewbhom a good ariel: ot thatr 
Vente could oe obtained, Ewoud trom lonw expe 
flenece, recommend “Delard’s Ierbantum Fatract’ 
athe very bes ar icie mann ac ued 
Yours truly, W Ht WANAMAKER 


It wivi eine great pleasure lowlive my teetimo y as 
wo the value of “Doitard’s tle rhantum.’’ | have 
veed nothing elise on my bead for tuirty yeare, and 
e leure Lowe tolls use Lie pertectiy bealiny atar 
stmy scalp and vair, 





Mra. J W. LODGE, 
Merion Statin, Montgomery uo, Ia 
Having used ‘'Dollard’s Hertantaum’’ tor a num 
ber of years, Loheerfully tesiliv tolte «eMcacy in r: 
moving dandruff and preventing the tain from tat- 
ing Out, Lt Blew renders the balfeott and lustrous 
Mi ML HAUT, 
No, 1046 South Seeuud & feet, Poilace pila 
PUILADELVUIA, June 6 leas 
Having used “'Doltara «6 bh Uactum Batract’’ for 
the pest Mfieen yearea Leber rfully recommend it asa 
Valuable preparation: for tie thait, thuroushly clean- 
tng the seaip, aud eficacioue@ lu Cast uo. nervous aead 
ache, 
Mie I ¢ tC uitve 
No. tine reet 
Prepared only and tor sale, wholesale and retatl 
aud applied professioually vy 


DOLLAKD & CO, 
225 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN SHAIKCULIING AND SHAVING. 
LADIES ANDCHILDKEN SHAIRCULTING, 


None but Practical Male aud Female Artiste Km- 
ployed, 





AMOUNTI Agents \Wantel 9 beat sell 
tog articles in the w l semple Free, 
Address JAY BUN SON, Detroit, Mich. 


TQ PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means ot the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 
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if the fish Is fresh you et red in the face You'd TAKE Anyoue knowing a tune, elther “in the head,’’ ae It 1s called ae F 
break up the whole business in a short time,’ ean play WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDOF OF MUSIC) Of DHE INSTEHE 
| Seedy individual: ‘‘ Ma lam, can’t you MENTS. In fact itinay be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they koow 
give something to a yellow-fever sufferer?’ Wo- omuch as to whistle or hum atune—sayv ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Kiver tor lneta 
man: **Ain’t you the same man that called here ean play |C IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or orga with the a« 
last March and got 2 cents to help a b aarde-suf- istance of thisG@UIlbk PHE teULDE «hows how the tunes are >be played w ' . . 
ferer?’’ Seedy individual “Yes na’a I don't R in different keya, Thus the player: has the full effeet of the bass and tretle et wet 
do nuthin’ but suffer from one year’s end to the y| power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments It must * pla ! 
other.*’ if stood that the Grulde will not inake an accomplished musician without atudy It wi do nothing a 
A father sent his boy to thee untry last of the kind, Whatiteando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL te to enable anyone underetan v 
summer, He charged lim to be sure and go to ra) the nature of atune or alr in muste to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a 
cburch on Sundays. Among Other tunings he yave book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ ha " « 
juarter-note, a sharp ora flat, The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, « 


him a woudctuck trap. Phe tiret letcwer he received 








ran tbus: ‘‘Dear father—I’ve caught a woodchuck. reference to anything tut what hels shown by It todo, caninatew moments play the plece a 
It wasa skunk. Ididn’t go to chureh, Yours af- curately and without the least trouble. Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
fectionately, Tom."’ of study, It will be of Incaleulable assistance to the player by ‘Year’? and all others who are tl 7 
fc . own lostructore, By gy ng the student the power lo play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes 
Passenger: {s this train on time. con- ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide —thé ear grows a 
ductor?’’’ Conductor: *‘One bour late.’* Passen- he sounds, and tig fingere used to the position and touch of the keys, So, aftera very tle pra 
wer: ‘*Well, that's outrageous! i'm tn @ burryv tu Gu ce with the Gulu, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the a ned 
get to Fast Bt. Lots.’ Conductor: “*Have you player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, ds 
ever been im Bast St. Louts’’’ Passenger: **No.'? Phe Guide, we repeat, will not learn how t read the common sheet mus Hut it w tear! 
Conductor: ermal get chere you will be surry $ <x hose who cannot spend yeare learuing an instrument, how to learn a uumber of t sai s wit ye ' 
the train wasn't later. EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child tf itean say ite A, B, O'sand knows a ; 
Painter, who is looking for work and Good FOR Youn AND 0 tune say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few Attempts, quite we Wiese an vik 
has pestered Mrs. Hobson beyund eodurance **That LD. many Who wo lilke to be able to dothis, for thelr own and the amusementof others and to suet . 
lence, madam, needs acoat of o ery badiy.’’ Very p jleasant and ag we muend The Gulde as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WEBAY Ite cheapness and uset 4 
Mrs, Hobson, impatiently to ge vat ‘Show this taste Children take it ¢ ‘ , ness, Moreover, would tnake ita very good present to give @& person, whether y img ors a - 
Man the front door at once, James.’' Painter: *‘Ah, tion Sold \ ‘ Cristina Almostevery bome ln the land has plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seid \ 
thislooks ilke business 1’) paint that door for 4 e ol lbe fan y sn pla With this Guide in the house everybody ca make m ? 
¥ 


you, madam, in good shape, tor § ° LA A — ra x ‘ f r trumenuts = | 
sc ‘ bY GENTS : pag , = nipped y address poet paid, on recetptof FIFT “Th 

















The little boy bad come in with his 7. 0 t. gu — : anys as, all postage pa m reece Y CEN } 
| clothes torn, bis hair full of dust, and his tace bear- & Queen City hep Ae A r ‘ aamus 200k ta ne aw a ' ‘ ; 
ing 31D ak mark ‘ reek pe eee ‘ : free. w “ ts A on 
| Wi t W x 4 I . abt Ocious ) : 
eats wt ceo oe | THE GUIDE MUSIC CO 
fu [ - * 
wicke a QT Part \ 
a a 
101 look ; | ayes’ Glee 726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The styles of making gowns in Paris are 
not so distinctively new thie winter as 
the combination of the colors, and the 
make of siike. Brocatelies are once more 
to the fore; and plain cloth coats are 
either made with brocaded silk petticoats, 
or panels of silk imitating the waistcoats 
and cufla 

The patterns cover the fabric entirely 
with conventionalised flowers; the domin- 
ant idea being a black ground with a 
colored design, and when this is reversed 
the black pattern is outlined with white, 
like a white line, carried round the 
flowera. 

A very great deal of green is worn — 
but in good truth we are reproducing 
pretty faithfully the modes of filty years 
back; only as all fashions return they are 
slightly modified. 

When flowers or leaves form the design 
uncon ventionalised, they are scattered 
and elongated, standing up just as newly 
gathered blooma would do, 

There are two extremes, eithera simple 
copying of nature or eccentric geometric 
patterns, Instead of Cashmerienne ana 
Indian designa, we bave fallen back on 
Persian, which are less atifl, and the color 
ings fewer in number. 

There area number of new trimmings, 
which meet the present decided taste for 
extensive ornamentations in al) that ap 
pertsins to drean, 

We wear every color of the rainbow, but 
we biend them with such silk that there is 
nothing garish. We simply perpetuate 
the solt and lovely combinations which 
abound in nature, and yet never can offend 
the moat critioal eye. 

Gold galons, very open and lace like, are 
applied as waist coats for Lodices, and as 
borders to draperies on many shot woolens. 
The favorite design ta a double circle, one 
above the other, united by a atraight line 
in the centre, 

Another idea is a coarse make of gold 
braid, which has Chinese letters in many 
colors, shaded from dark to light, This 
has a inost admirable effect on light ma- 
terials, and wears well without the least 
fading. 

One of the prettiest fashions, however, 
are the metallic threads, worked on crepe 
lisse, This transparent fabric allows the 
material lo show through, and the tints ol 
several brocades are exactiy reproduced 
in the embroidery. 

Many detached pieces of fine wrought 
cord work, with long tasselled drops have 
been prepared for the tops of sleeves; and 
the gold and embroidered lappetings make 
most handsome ornamentations for dresses, 
both sides being alike waved. 

Gems are also introduced with these 
threads, and ribbon and flannel bave been 
worked in the same way in broad and nar 
row widths, and this is much used for tea 
gowns on cream grounds, NStraight edges 
are in vogue, and pine patterns, in such 
tones as gray and terra cotta, 

New ribbons have inch wide alternate 
stripes of dark and light-shaded colorsor a 
shaded atripe and white. Lands of leather 
arenow employed forthe ornamentation 
of dresses, with little straps to go with them 
intended to be placed down the bodice 
fronta, a buckle in the centre, and this gar. 
niture can be had in any color, 

Leather will be «a very iniportant item in 
trimming season dresses, and for tailor- 
made gowns for the present. The new 
belts are made in various kinds of repousse 
leather borrowed from Japanese and Vien- 
nese designs. White and black is a good 
combination, 

Many are in the nature of fish scales, 
while some beits are merely oxidized 
chains hung round the waist. Morocco 
trimmings are in favor, too often with gold 
printed ornamentations upon them, 

A great variety of ornamental combs 
have been made curved sideways with 
double tops, and in all kinds of shapes, and 
the new bonnet pins are made in agate to 
match all the mixed colors of the shot or 
chameleon ribbons, 

We incidentally saw afew delicious things 
ior small coildren. One of them a pelisse 
made of cream-colored ottoman, and 
trimmed with beaver, was lovely. 

One would want to eat up a pretty child 
dressed in that pelisse, orin another made 
of créain #\k mateles, with a cape of seal 
plusb, and a band of the same round the 
eeirt, and @ quaint little tab of the plush 
at the back holding the folds that provided 
ior the plump littie shape of a child's 
form. 


A emall boy's ooat of cream-colored cur 

th was made double-breasted, fastening 

wnthbe front wit a j e row f pretty 
white uttons The sieeves, pockets a d 




















cape were finished with white silk cord 











Thecurl-cloth is very much like astrak ban. 


A lovable little bonnet for a tiny baby- 
girl was made with several very narrow 
tucks down the back of the crown. Baby- 
ribbon was lavished on the trimming, in 
loops, rosettes, and cap beneath the brim, 
A curtain finished off the back edged with 
lace. 
1 admired alittle girl’s bonnet of pinked- 
out white serge, too, This could be made 
in any color to natch a costume, Some of 
the white fell hats were pretty. 
Boas are even longer than last year’s. 
The tashionable capes are not so much 
shoulder capes as wide turn-down collars, 
with up-rigbt bands encircling the neck 
and coming up unusually high; they «re 
known by the name of **Kaleigh.’” Most 
of these capes bave one end crossing in 
front and tapering to the waist, being a 
double protection to the chest 
The richest makes of matelasse have 
been introduced again for manties, which 
are not made merely in black, but are out- 
lined with stitches in oolor, which often 
biend with the pattern. 
Many of the best brocaded patterns have 
velvet and silk mixed together in é6lon- 
yated designs, which leave no ground vial- 
ble: for example, in the lily of the valley 
the leaves would be of mateles design, 
and the flower velvet. 
Broche bas already given place to em- 
bossed velvet, and the cioths and silks 
show brocaded designs, 
Fur, passewmenteric and marabout are 
mostly used for trimming with braiding 
and embroidery, tor every kind of embroi- 
dery is in vogue, and the linings are nearly 
all suot silk. 
As the season advances, very little will 
be worn but long inantles entirely cover- 
ing the dress, 
Russian-blue, a superb dark shade great- 
ty favored by the Princess of Wales, is one 
ot the very popular colors of the season, 
The universal becomingness of this par- 
ticular tone in blue renders it an excep- 
tional favorite of women either of fair or 
clear olive complexion. Blue in its deep 
Lints is never ObLriugive. 
It does not tade in silk or all-wool ta- 
brics, and itis ag®peably relieved in gold, 
certain shades of red, ecru, tan and silver, 
lhe shades above designated appears in fa- 
brics of broadcloth, fatile, Cashmere, Catn- 
ol’s balr, Vigogne, velvet, tricot, fancy silk 
and velvet combinations, woolen armure 
and English serge. 
Soine of the new black costumes and tai- 
lor-nade gowns exhibited are of exception- 
al beauty and richness. Moire, Victoria 
reps, taille, Irish poplin, bengaiine and 
maoy tine black wool dresses appear 
braided or jet garnitured in most. in- 
stances, 
Not afew models are in princess style, 
soni trained, and Open on thecorsage over 
a jetted Russian guimpe, exactly as cbil- 
dren’a dresses are made, (Othera have 
plain skirts, smocked or shirred to a poin- 
ted bodice, 
Jet ornamentation appears to have risen 
beyond the caprices of fashion and become 
asiandard national or rather world-wide 
garniture. The expense of jet trimmings 
that have appeared this season are entire! y 
new in Jevice and @laborateness of pattern, 
and are well worthy to be classed among 
the novelties in art 

A pretty way to ake an afternoon dress 
is to form the overskirt of three widths of 
cashmere, this as long as the underskirt, 
Shirr or plait this to a belt, but open it the 
entire length of the front, aud wear a petti- 
coat beneath of watered silk. 
Let inmost of the overdress be massed at 
the back. Make a Russian jacket of the 
cashmere, or, for nore dressy use, velvet, 
this open over a vest or blouse of the 
moire, 
Silk is very much employed for tritn- 
ming not only jackets but is also used for 
dresses;it is to be bad in all shades ot! 
color, Woolen lace is also very fashion- 
able for simpler costuines during this sea, 
son. 





Odds arf Ends, 
SOME DECORATIVE WORK. 

What todo with newspapers, if we are 
tidily inclined, is a question of importance. 
There are stands of wicker and brass, 
but these in asmall room are sometimes in 
the way. 

The newspaper sling cases will be found 
most useful, and it can be made ornam-«n 
tal in many ways, As ithangs by a cord 
on the wali, it cannot be objected to on the 
score of want of space. 

To make it the following are necessary 


A rod with brass knobs at both ends, nieas 
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The bolland is joinea together at the 
ends like a round towel, then a run- 
ning is made and the rodput in; the news- 
papers slip into this sling case, 

So much for the useful part; now comes 
the ornamental. The plush is cut rather 
larger both ways than the sling —that is, 
after the sling is made up, for the cover js 
only needed in front. It is scalloped at the 
bottom, and over the top falls a short scal- 
loped valance. 

Down both sides is a painted or embrol- 
dered design of flowers, such as clematis, 
or climbing roses or honeysuckle; and in 
the centre, worked in gold, isthe owner's 
monogram. 

On the valance is the word, ‘‘Newpapers,”’ 
and the plush is corded around after being 
liged with silk to match, or of a good con- 
trasting color, The cord to bang it up by is 
attached to the rods close to the knobs and 
eods, finished with handsome tassels, fall 
halt way down the plush; more tassels are 
added below the nail on which the cord 
rests, 

Fancy pincushions to hang up are all the 
‘‘go.’’ Indeed, there is quite a mania for 
pendants of all sorts; on the ends of screens, 
on bell bandlea, or wherever there happens 
to be # bandy Knob, there something will 
be suspended, 

Tbe last new pincushion can best be de- 
scribed as in the shape ofa hexagonal vase, 
with the mouth nolding the pincushion, It 
is made in cardboard, neatly covered with 
satin, corded around the lip, and each side 
is decorated witha prettily arranged group 
of tlowers, Which may be painted or em- 
vroidered, 

The pincushion is round and covered 
with velvet. Cords to hang it up by and 
tasty pow pons aid in forming quite a dainty 
little Knicknack for the parlor, 

We are quite accustomed now to see 
tlowerpots and large bowls thus draped 
with silk, sometimes carelessly and some- 
times more formally. 

The pot is often stood upon @ square or 
circular piece of silk, which is raised to the 
top of the flowerpot, and there held in place 
uy # gathered thread, carried round, tirmily 
held in place, and fastened on, 

I cannot, however, recommend this plan 
from @ purely tasteful point of view. Only 
tue band of an artist can drape a flowerpot 
sO as tO make it really successtul, and un- 
less well done the effect is ludicrous, and 
uot what the owner intended that it should 
be, 

An intinite variety of small articles are 
now mounted upon 6asels, 80 that they wiil 
«tand upon a table and display themselves 


e.sily for inspection. 
One of the latest fancies is thus to mount 


a small wooden palette, which 18 covered 
with plush. Into the front of this are 
screwed a few tiny brass hooks, so dis- 
posed as to becouvenient for holding min- 
atures, ancient seals, metals or similar cu- 
riosities of small size. 

Another and more useful adjunct to a 
table easel, is « letter case made on a card- 
board foundation, in precisely the shape of 
a large Oblong envelope, with the pointed 
Nap upright and open, 

Tuese are convenient either as cuses, 
or to contain cards and stray photographs. 
Mace on a larger scale, they will hold 
newspapers or sheets of music, 

ihe back of the case is cut out of an ob- 
long piece of cardboard first, the upper 
part being pointed to form the shape of the 
tlap, and this will be covered smoothly on 
both sides with plain satin. 

The front of the case is next cut out of 
cardboard and covered with plush, cross- 
pieces of eitner fancy galon or ine cord be. 
ing tacked across to resembie the divisions 
ofan ordinary envelope. Two small tri- 
angular sides are covered with satin and 
sewn in between the front and back of the 
envelope to allow more room tor the con- 
tents and an edging of cord is finally car- 
ried all around asatinish. These easels on 
asmal! bamboo stand or table are often 
usetul to fill up what would otberwise be a 


vacant corner, 
ee aeee——_-  @ 3 - 


JEWELER: ‘*Y6s, sir, | will engrave any- 
thing you wish on thisring without extra 
charge. Young Man: “Well, inscribe on 
it ‘From George to Alice.’’’ Jeweler: 
“The young lady is your sister. inaybe?”’ 
Young Man: ‘Tue fact is, this is an en- 
yegementring.’’ Jeweler: **Ah! My young 
friend | bave bad considerable experience 
in engagement rings, and I would suggest 
that the inscription be simply ‘From 
George.’ Then it will do for anybody.” 

—_  . ~<a — 


Confidential Correspondents. 


ee 


D1ER.—A divorce means the snnuiling of 
the marriage contract; a judicial separation is a put- 
ting of the parties to the marriage contract asunder, 
without the privilege of marrying again. They are 
parted, but In law are still man and wife, 


B, O.—The oft-used and celebrated quota. 
tion, ‘*To make a virtue of pecessity,’’ we believe 
occurs in Shakspeare’s ‘“T wo Gentlemen of Verona, ** 
act4, scenel. It is spoken by one of the outlaws, as 
an excuse for his beinga kind of genteel highway 
robber, It occurs alsoin Chaucer. 


NATURALI8T.—The tincture known as 
Fowler's solution of arsenic isthe best preparation 
jor preserving the skins of birds. Itshould be ap- 
plied to the inside of the skin with a brush; the skin 
should then be exposed in the air todry. It is 
equally of service in preserving the skins of smal! 
animals, Remember always that it isa most deadly 
poison, and must be handled with the extremest 
eare. 


M. E.--The only real cure for corns is to 
remove the source of irritation, Corns always arise 
from pressure or triction of some adjoining sub- 
s'ance—Iit may be a neighboring toe, or it may be the 
shoe leather, Jf nothing is allowed to touch the 
corn it will speedily soften and ultimately vanish. 
Strong acids—such as acetic acid—destroy the hard- 
‘ned ekin by virtue of their corrosive proper- 
tea, 


8S. G. T.—Vegetable oils areso numerous, 
and their properties so similar, that it requires great 
+xperience to point out the difference. Some oils dry 
afver long exposure to the air—linseed, for instance, 
while olive oll never does 80. Olive oll congeals 
whenat the temperature of ice, while colza, rape, 
castor, and linseed ollado not do so, These facts 
ive an idea of the methods of distinguishing 
them. 


KUYER,—Land probably bas reached its 
highest price on this side the Atlantic in the lower 
wards of New York. For store sites on Fifth 
Avenue, $6) per square fout was paidin March, 18386, 
LD. O;. Mills paid $55 per square foot for the area oe- 
ipled by his building on Broad Street, the Astors 
$100 per square foot for Sand 10 Broadway, and the 
Willlamsburg Fire Insurance Company §115 per 
-quare foot for the site of their structure at Liberty 
Street and Broadway. 


E. HENRY.—Mouilds for wax should be 
made of pewter, and they should be quite clean. As 
wax shrinks considerably at a low temperature, it 
will easily come out of the mould when piaced in a 
cold position, The mould should be of a shape free 
from catching or solder points. Wax may be colored 
red with vermilion or Indian red; or blue, with 
smalt, stirred in Just before the wax laready to set; 
if too hot, these cclors settle, Alkanet root put into 
wax, and kept liquid torsome time, gives it a beau- 
tiful transparent dark rose color, Finally, it must 
be strained through muslin, ; 


B. T.—Thbe Chiltern Hundreds in Eng- 
lish politics, are a range of eminences in Bucking- 
hamehire. In the olden time the woods which covered 
the hills were infested with robbers, and a steward 
was appointed by Government to put them down, 
and to protect the inhabitants of the country round 
about, Forvery many years the stewardship has 
been In the gilt of the Lord Chancellor, and made to 
cerve a curious purpose, No Member of the House 
of Commons can resign his seat unless disqualified. 
When therefore one wishes to resign he applies to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the office of Steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, which, If granted, being 
an office under government, at once disqualifies him, 
and his seatis vacant, The appointment is merely 
nominal; and the office, which has a small salary, 
all fees, Is resigned immediately it ts ob- 
tained, 

lona.—Do not give way todespondency. 
Endeavor to shake off the distracted feeling that 
must be such a drawback toa reasonable and right 
mode of thinking, Stay by your mother, by all 
means, lersuade her firmly and mildly toassert her 
rights, to treat both her daughters with equal con- 
side ation and equal benefit, Inevery possibile way. 
Your sister, if shelsa sensible girl, when she sees 
she is no longer to bave the eniire command, will 
transfer it to the hands of ite rightful owner. We 
hope then that everything will be fair and equai, and 
that there will be no favoritism shown flo the case of 
either, We gather from the spirit of your le tler Just 
an inkling of something thal makes us (hink that you 
yourself are jealous of your sister’s power, and 
would like to be treat. d just a@ littie bette r, aud 
considered Just a wee bit more than she is, Is this 


#o” 


SMITH.—Perhaps thine ana change, not 
chance, way determine you; but our advice would 
be to take ttme by the forelock, and determine for 
vourself, Youlovethe girl, and if she loves you 
warmly, her youth and love will give hera fixity of 
purpose, and your good and calm advice wil make 
her see the error of somebody's ways, But there ts 
a foolish feebleness about the «irl, indicated in your 
letter, which we don't like, She who ‘sets no value 
on truth, and bas never been gestricted tn keeping 
young men in their place, and who professes great 
horror at being an old matd,’* can hardly be expect- 
ed to mase a revered and modest wite. But all this 
may be mere surface folly. Why not talk seriously 
and lovingly to her’ and if you have anv effect on 
her, then marry her. Marria.e ts indeed too serious 
a matter to be entered on with those curlously 
doubtful circumstances about {it that you men- 
tion. 


DEBATE.—It would be better for you if 
you looked up these things for yourself, In a debate, 
much can be saidon the side of Loth. Steam con- 
cerns the body, printing the mind. Written langu- 
age first discovered disseminated knowledge, and 
thus made, and thst alone made, steam possible, 
Printing not onty disseminated, but preserved 
knowledge in an incalculable degree beyond what 
manuscript could possibly have done; nay, as it both 
kept and planted it, {t was not only an invention 
itself. but the cause of invention in others, It 
sowed the thoughts of great men up and down, and 
as transplanted thougbt is as vigorous as origina! 
thought, printing made every lover of Shakspeare 
and Milton aShakspeare and Milton; nay, it threw 
threw the Bible out by millions; and as evs ry man is 





PoMVaNo: ‘'There goes 4 man who, in one 
respect, 14 Lu@ most remarkable man I ever 





knew.’ Ds Baggs: ‘Looks like a com- 
non, ever ay sort ofcuap. What has he 
tT n par impressively ‘He is 

} the only man I ever met whom the habit of 


* ear y rising did not render offensive,”’ 


good at the time be 18 reading and feeling great and 
| yood thoughts, printiaog liffd us nearer to God It 
made steam, and then harnessed it to tts press 


t 
re le only invention greater, and that is. that 
f letters; and Lhe one ver n greater tha atis 


sympathy comm 


mank a ating os 




















